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THE DEATH OF SAUL AND HIS SONS. 


Two and twenty years were passed since the death of the 
good Samuel. They had been sad years for Israel, — years 
of internal strife, years of constant danger from strong and 
vigilant foes without. God seemed to have been measuring 
to them; through ‘checkered experiences, the displeasure he 
had expressed at the mouth of the prophet, when first they 
had asked for a king. The king they had had seems, so far 
as we can now make it out, to have been a man of some 
native nobleness, but of fierce, unbridled temper, moody and 
jealous, and at last to have come to be little else than a mad- 
man. Not only David, against whom, as his declared and 
anointed successor, he might have some cause for dislike, 
felt the weight of his unreasoning anger, but others about 
him, until he had alienated, not the members of his own tribe 
merely, but even those of his family, and now retained but 
little of the personal attachment of his people, however much 
power he might still wield as king. 

One good thing, however, the king seems thoroughly to 
have done. From very far back, both in sacred and profane 
history, we find a class of persons, variously styled, who 
lived by practising upon the credulity of their fellows. They 
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are called in the Bible those who had familiar spirits, witches, 
wizards, &c. In the unsettled state of affairs following the 
possession of Canaan, when there was so strong a tendency 
toward everything superstitious and idolatrous, this class had 
multiplied greatly, and had obtained a mischievous influence 
over the people. Conscious of the evil that might grow out 
of the existence of such pretenders, who could easily get a 
strong grasp upon a people so ignorant and degraded, Moses 
had introduced into his laws one commanding that all such 
should be put to death. “ There shall not be found among 
you any one that maketh his son or his daughter to pass 
through the fire, or that useth divination, or an observer of 
times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a consulter with famil- 
iar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer, because all these 
things are an abomination unto the Lord.”” And in Exodus, 
still stronger, “* Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” Act- 
ing under this law, Saul had purged the land of these pests, 
—a few still remaining hidden among caves, it may be, by 
stealth still practising their art. One would think there 
must have been some other cause for this step than the desire 
to obey a Divine command, since Saul was no sincere ser- 
vant of God. No idolater, or punisher of idolatry, he was 
disloyal to Jehovah, had slain the priests at Nob and their 
attendants, and had so fallen under the Divine displeasure as 
to have had taken from his family the right of succession to 
the crown. 

A dark time was now come to him, and the crisis of his 
fate was approaching. Dispossessed of the half of his king- 
dom by his long feud with David, and the alienation of mem- 
bers of several tribes, including his own, Saul.now saw with 
terror the mustering of the whole force of his old foes, the 
Philistines, for one huge, combined attack upon him. Un- 
like the brief, desultory inroads which they had from time to 
time made during his reign, this was a systematic campaign 
for the purpose of annihilating the Israelitish king at a blow. 
The plans of attack had been some time maturing, and David 
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himself had been called on by King Achish of Gath to march 
in the company against his old foe. Saul did not fail to per- 
ceive the coming on of the storm. Already, while the foe 
was distant, his forces were melting away, the half of his 
kingdom west of Jordan having deserted. From the tribes 
of the South he could look for no help, and, crossing the 
frontier of Galilee, in the region of Mount Gilboa, he occu- 
pied the slope above Jezreel,—it is thought by some the 
very spot on which Gideon’s army had lain. Hither the 
‘armies of the Philistines followed, and lay encamped, in the 
plain, — that Plain of Esdraelon which has had given it the 
name of the battle-field of nations. As usual, the Hebrews, 
deficient in cavalry, kept to the mountains, while their op- 
ponents, whose strength lay in chariots, occupied the open 
plain. 

Here, comparatively alone, a prey to contending passions 
and fears, Saul looked down upon the well-appointed, confi- 
dent host in the valley. Man had deserted him, and he 
turned to Jehovah. But now a solemn, awful silence an- 
swered his frantic entreaties. Prophet and oracle were 
dumb, dreams ceased, and the Urim returned him no an- 
swer. He felt that in his hour of need there was none to 
give succor. Then, when the appointed and tried means had 
failed, he turned trembling to the thing he had loathed, had 
forbidden, had banished, — to the accursed race whose mis- 
erable remnant dwelt cowering in caves, fearful of him. 
Calling to him some of his trusty attendants, he bade them 
seek a woman who had a “ familiar spirit,” and having found 
one at Endor, —a place somewhat to the North, over beyond 
the camp of the Philistines, — together with two trusty men 
he goes, disguised, in the night, to seek that knowledge which 
Jehovah had denied him. It was a way of peril, over rocks 
and narrow pathways, across the plain in which the Philis- 
tines were, and up to the cave where the woman lay hid. 
Only the agony of despair could have induced him to under- 
take that adventure that night. 
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The visit of Saul to the witch is one of those things about 
which much has been said, and much may be said, without 
any chance of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. Follow- 
ing the record, it would seem that Saul immediately de- 
manded of the woman that she should bring before him the 
person he should name. The woman demurred. She sus- 
pected, or pretended to suspect, him of a desire to entrap 
her. ‘ Thou knowest what Saul hath done, how he hath cut 
off those that have familiar spirits, and the wizards, out of 
the land; wherefore, then, layest thou a snare for my life, to 
cause me to die?” Pacified by Saul’s vehement assurance 
and oath that no harm should come to her, she inquires who 
it is that he wishes. The monarch’s abrupt answer is, 
‘‘ Bring me up Samuel.” They were standing within the 
witch’s cave, lighted feebly, uncertainly, by the fagots burn- 
ing there, or some rude torch. Without was the darkness 
of night ; within was the goaded, terror-struck king, his be- 
wildered attendants, and the wrinkled and crafty old woman. 
She begins her incantations, her mystic motions and mutter- 
ings, and suddenly pauses, and with a shriek cries out, 
‘“‘ Why hast thou deceived me? Thou art Saul.” She had 
either all along suspected the king, or something at this mo- 
ment in his attitude or look brought the sudden conviction 
upon her ; for Saul, be it remembered, a head and shoulders 
taller than any other man, was not one to be easily disguised ; 
and beside, who but he, who as he, should desire to see Sam- 
uel. The king again quiets the woman, bids her have no 
fear, and asks of her what she saw. Her reply is, “I saw 
gods ascending out of the earth,” or, more exactly, one of a 
god-like form. ‘And he said to her, What form is he of? 
And she said, An old man cometh up, and he is covered with 
a mantle.” That was the description of Samuel as the mon- 
arch had last seen him, when, after a battle with the Amale- 
kites, they had parted in anger, because Saul had disobeyed 
the commandment of God, and, in parting, the mantle of Sam- 
uel, on which Saul placed his hand, had been rent, — a sign, 
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as the prophet assured him, of that rending of the kingdom 
which was now come to pass. That one fact, the rent man- 
tle, brought all the terrible truth to the king. Thoroughly 
terrified and unmanned, now that he believed himself to be 
in the presence of him he had desired to see, he fell on his 
face on the ground, and lay there without speaking a 
word. But the spirit spoke: “ Why hast thou disquieted 
me, to bring me up? And Saul answered, I am sore dis- 
tressed ; for the Philistines make war against me, and God 
is departed from me, and answereth me no more, neither by 
prophets nor by dreams ; therefore have I called thee, that 
thou mayest make known unto me what I shall do. Then 
said Samuel, Wherefore dost thou ask of me, seeing the 
Lord is departed from thee, and become thine enemy? Be- 
cause thou obeyedst not the voice of the Lord, therefore 
hath the Lord done this thing unto thee this day. Moreover, 
the Lord will deliver Israel with thee into the hand of the 
Philistines, and to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with 
me.” The terrible doom was spoken. Prostrate upon the 
ground lay the unhappy king, all hope gone, death for him 
and his so near, and for all, disgrace. Fasting and weary, 
he had no power to rally. The witch, in pity, essayed to 
comfort him, and offered him food, that he might be strength- 
ened for his return; but he would not hearken to her, but lay 
there wretchedly, helplessly, on the floor of the cave where 
he fell. His attendants joined their entreaties with hers, 
and at last he rose from the ground and sat on the bed, 
while the woman killed her calf for him,— her one favorite 
calf, Josephus says,— and baked some unleavened bread for 
him, which they did eat, and then out into the night they 
went, taking their tedious, perilous way back to the camp at 
Gilboa. But darkness and peril had no terrors now for the 
king. There was that in his heart greater than all danger, 
which faced him all the while, and was never again to leave 
him, — the knowledge of his doom. 

One or two things should be noted in this account. Saul 
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did not see Samuel. He took the woman’s word for his 
presence, and while the dialogue went on he lay with his 
face to the ground. The woman is spoken of by Josephus, 
who says she did not know who Samuel was, and in the Sep- 
tuagint as a ventriloquist! And much in the story leads one 
to the feeling that she was an impostor, and had tricked 
the king, whose plight she might easily divine, while the 
prophecy was only such a one’s shrewd guess. 

It must have been wellnigh the morning when the doomed 
king found himself in his camp again, and probably the early 
movements of the enemy gave him no time for reflection. 
He went to the battle knowing that he must die, and that 
with him would fall the kingdom; but he went not to die 
tamely,—not to surrender to fate, but to die as a king. 
Short and sharp, apparently, was the conflict. The hordes 
of the Philistines, contrary to their custom, rushed up the 
mountain-side, and drove the Israelites before them. In the 
thick of the strife, Jonathan, Abinadab, Melchishua, Saul’s 
sons, were slain, and the king found himself wounded, aside 
from the tide of battle, outliving his honor and his race. 
The cruel arrows of the enemy had spared him. Weak and 
wounded, death had passed him by. Two accounts, widely 
differing, are given of the manner of his death. According 
to the one, he fell by his own hand, after having endeavored 
to persuade his armor-bearer to kill him; and according to 
the other, he was slain at his own request by an Amalekite, 
one of those he had spared,’contrary to the Divine command, 
who, running to David, and carrying the crown and bracelet 
in proof of his words, told him what he had done, and was 
by David immediately put to death. 

So perished Saul. A strangely troubled life was his since 
he went in pursuit of his father’s asses, and found himself 
anointed king. There had been little peace to him in all 
those long years; and, so far as we can comprehend the 
record, that want of peace came of his wayward passions and 
his wilful disobedience. Never did man cast from him a 
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fairer opportunity than did Saul, when he refused to reign 
under God, and chose to serve only himself. 

On the morrow, when the Philistines returned to the field 
of battle for the purpose of stripping the slain, they found 
the bodies of Saul and his three sons in Mount Gilboa. And 
they sent word of this into all the cities of the Philistines, 
and bade it be published in all the houses of their idols; 
and his armor they took and hung as‘a trophy in the temple 
of their goddess, Astarte ; and having cut off his head, with 
those of his sons, they nailed the bodies to the walls of the 
city Bethshan, a town near to the river Jordan. Now it 
had chanced that Saul, in the early days of his power, had 
signally saved the people of Jabesh Gilead, not far from 
Bethshan, on the other side of Jordan. Compassed by their 
foes, and driven to parley, they were promised peace, on con- 
dition that every man should have his right eye put out. In 
despair at these hard conditions, they asked for seven days’ 
respite, and sent messengers all through the land for help. 
Saul, coming in from the field, finds all the people weeping, 
and when he had learned the cause, slays a yoke of oxen, 
and, having hewn them in pieces, sends them through the 
land, bidding all to the rescue. . With one consent the people 
rally at the call, and on the morning of the day when they 
were to have delivered themselves up, in the morning-watch, 
having divided his troops into three bodies, Saul attacks the 
enemy’s camp and thoroughly routs them. No sooner had 
these Jabesh-Gileadites heard of the death of Saul and his 
sons, and the cruel indignities put upon their lifeless re- 
mains, than the men —and Josephus says that city had in 
it men that were very stout both in mind and in body — 
journeyed all night, and came to the city walls, and took 
down the bodies and carried them to Jabesh. For Josephus 
assures us there were not men in the city bold enough to 
stand against the courage of the men of Jabesh. And all 
the people of Jabesh wept, and they burned the bodies and 
buried them under the terebinth-tree. So much had one 
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kind deed of Saul in the days of his innocence and noble- 
ness endeared him to these people beyond the Jordan. 

There was one man by whom the death of Saul would be 
received with very strange and mingled feelings. That was 
David. From patron and friend Saul had become an im- 
placable foe, taking from him the daughter he had promised 
him, and hunting him with the ferocity of insane hatred. 
Virtually an exile, though reigning in Hebron, Saul’s death 
would place him on the throne and bring to him the peace 
he had long sought in vain. Yet there is no exultation over 
the death of his foe. The man who had brought him news 
of the king’s death, — and who, some think, had pretended to 
have killed him himself, hoping for a reward, — David had 
put instantly to death, and then gave himself up to lamenta- 
tion for the death of Saul and of Jonathan. No personal 
resentment remained. With the death of his foe all bitter- . 
ness was gone. He remembered him as the Saul of his early 
days, while the untimely fate of Jonathan, his long-tried 


friend, pressed sorely on his affectionate heart. How ex- 
quisite is the lament —the funeral elegy — which he sang 
to his harp in memory of them: — 


“ O Israel, on thy heights the gazelle is slain ! 
Fallen, alas! are the heroes. x 
Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 


“O mountains of Gibeon, let there be upon you neither dew, 
Nor rain, nor crops of first-fruits ; , 
For on you was the shield of heroes cast away, 
The shield of Saul, as though not an anointed king. 


“ From the blood of the slain, from the prime of the heroes, 
The bow of Jonathan turned not aside, 
And the sword of Saul came not back empty. 
Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in life, 
And in death they were not parted ; 
They were swifter than eagles, stronger than lions. 
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“Daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 
Who clothed you in scarlet delightfully, 
Who put ornaments of gold on your apparel. 






“ Fallen, alas! are the heroes in the battle. 
On thy heights is Jonathan slain. 
Ah, Jonathan, my brother, I am grieved for thee. 
Very sweet unto me wast thou. 
Marvellous thy love to me beyond woman’s love. , 
Fallen, alas! are the heroes, 
And perished the weapons of war.” 


And so perished Saul, the first king of Israel. His isa . 
striking history, which one closes with sadness that so much 
promise and such rare opportunity should have been so per- 
verted as to bring not only misery upon others, but woe and 
ruin upon himself and his line. 











J. F. W. W. 












SHALL HE FIND FAITH ? 


“BeLOveD brethren, men boast much now-a-days of Faith ; 
but where is that Faith? The modern faith is but the history. 
Where is that child which believeth that Jesus is born? If that 
child were in being, and did believe that Jesus is born, it*would 
also draw near to the sweet child Jesus, and receive him and nurse 








him. 

“ Alas! the faith now-a-days is but historical, and a mere knowl- 
edge of the story ; that the Jews -killed him, that he left this world, 
that he is not a king on earth in the animal man; but that men may 
do what they list, and need not die from sin and their evil lusts. All 
this the wicked child, Self, rejoiceth in, that it may fatten the Devil 
by living deliciously. 

“This showeth plainly, that true Faith was never weaker and 
feebler since Christ’s time than it is now. When, nevertheless, the 
world crieth aloud, and saith, We have found the true faith, and con- 
tend about a child, so that there was never worse contention since 
men were on earth.” —Jacos BEHMEN. 
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BEFORE THE CHURCH OF ST. STEPHEN, VIENNA. 


You are old, proud pile, as you sadden and frown 

O’er the modern roofs of this merry town. 

You were old when the “ Pilgrims” spoke the new word, 
And the clay and the thatch made a house for the Lord. 
You were old when the Turk stormed this westernmost gate, 
Till it shook on its hinge for Byzantium’s fate. 

Then was hurled from yon nook, through St. John Campestan, 
All Europe’s crusade at the fierce Mussulman. 

From that lofty perch the good Stahremberg eyed 

The armies of Islam encamped far and wide ; 

There he watched for the rescue. At length to the plain 
Flashed the lances of Poland, the guns of Lorraine. 


You are old, proud pile. But older is called 
That stump of a tree from the Wienerwald, 
Which grew when the shades of the forest fell 

On the spot where these joys and grandeurs dwell. 


It stands immured between shops of the street, 





Where the press is the greatest of hurrying feet. 
Of yore, each apprentice drove a nail here, 
As he started forth on his Wander-Year ; 

i Hence, this son of the earth — so runs the tale — 


Stands all complete in an iron mail. 


I pause in your square, and look up at your height, 
O minster! on this my farewell night ; — 
And lo! the North Star, from his post sublime, 


Looks calm disdain on all dates of time. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF THE SOUL WITH THE LORD. 


. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FRANCIS THEREMIN, LATE COURT-PREACHER IN BERLIN, 
AND AUTHOR OF “ THE AWAKING,” “ ELOQUENCE A VIRTUE,” ETC., ETC. 


I. 
COMPLAINT OF COLDNESS IN PRAYER. 


TurovuGH thee, O Lord, through thee alone do I receive 
any good gift; but I must come in order to receive it, I must 
come near to thee and talk with thee. 

If I do not speak to thee, a most oppressive burden weighs 
upon my heart. The most trivial incidents, nay, even those 
which would otherwise be welcome, seem to me then the 
heralds of approaching troubles. Slight difficulties tower up 
like mountains to obstruct me in my daily calling. Iam 
insupportable to myself, and other men are insupportable to 
me. I cannot look up with freedom towards heaven and the 
unseen world ; and those of my beloved ones who have gone 
there seem as if lost to me forever. 

But no sooner do I begin once more to hold converse with 
thee, than the burden beneath which my heart had sighed 
and trembled is taken off; all things look cheerfully at me, 
and speak to me of peace and joy: I go bravely to my work, 
and hope to succeed in it through thy help. It is true that 
I sigh over myself, but still I have patience with my weak- 
nesses, and those of other people do not offend and irritate me; 
the heavens are again opened to me, and I can not only con- 
verse with thee, but also with my friends who are already 
inhabitants of that sphere. 

Yet for the very reason that I receive so great benefit from 
conversing with thee, I reproach myself the more bitterly for 
coming so seldom into thy presence, to pour out my heart 
before thee. Sometimes, under the pressure and distraction 
of work, I cannot raise a glance or a thought towards heaven; 
then, perhaps, I cry out, O charming leisure! O sweet soli- 
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tude! could I but have thee again, how soon would I revive 
my spirit in communion with the Lord !— The leisure is 
granted me, Solitude takes me to her bosom: thou thyself 
knockest at the door of my heart, and remindest me of my 
promise, but I hardly open to thee; I utter some cold and 
formal words, such as one speaks from regard to outward 
decorum, but not from any inward urgency. 

Yes, I must confess to thee, Lord, — and my heart trem- 
bles with shame while I confess it, —I feel an aversion, an 
awkwardness, which I must overcome before I can talk freely 
with thee. Can it be, then, O God,.that conversation with a 
human being is often so delightful to me, and yet that I 
should dread to converse with thee? I hasten of my own 
accord to the society of men; and I come before thy face 
often from the compulsion of duty alone! Have I, then, ever 
found with thee anything of the coldness, the hardness, the 
unkindness, the enmity, which I have often enough experi- 
enced on the part of men? Hast thou ever repelled me; 
hast thou not always graciously received me, even when I have 
been a long time absent? Hast thou ever refused me thy 
pardon when thou hast seen me bowed down under my sins ? 
Hast thou not even comforted me concerning my faults ? 
Hast thou not always imparted to me thy friendly counsel, in 
what way I was to proceed, and how I should order my life, 
to become more and more emancipated from them? What 
is it, then, O Lord, what can it be, that raises this wall of 
separation between me and thee, and repels me whenever I 
seek to approach thee ? 

Alas! it is nothing but my earthly mind, nothing but my 
own depravity, which shuns the Divinity, although it glows 
and beams with only pure love towards me; it is this which 
inclines me to the society of the lowest and basest, however 
injurious it may be to me, however it may degrade me and 
cause me bitterly to repent my preference. 

But now, Lord, I will no longer consent that this heavy 
and pernicious burden, which weighs upon all my spiritual 
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faculties, shall draw me down to earth and keep me at a dis- 
tance from thee. I will resist it, I will avail myself of that 
impulse which thou indeed hast imparted to my spirit, and 
by which it is possible for me to soar up to thee. No sooner 
do I desire and attempt it, than I succeed in it through thy 
grace. See! even now I wish it, I attempt it. I do not, in- 
deed, pretend, O Lord, to have completely succeeded ; I do 
not pretend to have spoken such words to thee as thy chosen 
ones speak. Poor and meagre have my words been, even as 
my heart itself is poor and needy. But these imperfect words 
have not been without a blessing ; for when I began to speak 
with thee, my inmost soul was bowed down with anguish and 
sorrow ; but as I continued to converse, my heart was more 
and more relieved and enlarged, and scarcely anything was 
wanting to the completeness of the peace and rest which I 
enjoyed. 

Gladly would I, O Lord, contend to the last for this rest, 
for such a peace. Contend to the last? That will not be ne- 
cessary. To the last must I indeed converse with thee; I 
must pray to the last. Whenever any subject of grief rises 
up, I must lay hold of it and present it before thee ; then it 
will either utterly disappear, or the sorrows which it has 
caused will become more insignificant, and will even be for 
my benefit. 

Thus, when I have spent my earthly life in conversation 
with thee, O Lord, and this pilgrimage has now come to an 
end, and thou hast taken me up into thy heaven, then will 
commence an eternal, uninterrupted conversation with thee, 
not upon subjects of pain and sorrow, but of rapture and joy; 
and ah! what will such a conversation be! 


Il. 
HOW THE LORD DRAWS THE SOUL TO HIMSELF. 


I thank thee, Lord, that it is becoming an habitual neces- 
sity with me to turn my mind towards thee, to place thee 
VOL. XXX. 12 
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before my spiritual sight, and to speak to thee, not with 
thoughts such as the understanding deliberately forms, but 
rather with deep sighing of the heart. 

I thank thee for this, for it is a gift of thy grace. It is 
true, I discovered in myself from the beginning a craving for 
something which would completely satisfy me, and in which 
I might entirely rest ; and such a craving is probably to be 
found in every man’s soul ; but it would never without thy 
guidance amount to anything. For that pearl of great price, 
which thou thyself art, is to be found; but it lies hidden in 
the sand of the sea, and the sea is vast, and the sand is bound- 
less. Thou knowest also how often I have been deceived, and 
reached after many a thing which is so unlike thee! But 
thou hast exercised thy divine power upon me, thou hast led 
me when I thought I was going alone ; and when thou hast 
brought me to the right place, then hast thou opened my 
eyes, as if I had been blind, and hast let fall into them so soft 
a light, that now I am gently forced, as it were, to seek thee 
evermore. 

When [I at first found thee, then indeed I sought thee in a 
certain sense, but not in the right way. For I remember that 
my object then was to realize, not so much thyself as thine 
image ; and that even this happened only when I felt myself 
more sorely tempted than usual. In such times thou, who 
wilt not suffer the slightest inclination towards thee to go 
unrewarded, hast indeed protected me from sin, but the 
true peace thou hast not bestowed. 

And although I do not yet possess it in its fulness, I have 
approached much nearer to it ever since I have sought in thee, 
not thy gifts, but thyself; ever since, when I would speak to 
thee, I have not waited for a time of need, and instead of 
having to do with thine image, have turned directly to thyself. 
For it is indeed the height of folly to believe that thou comest 
near to us only in the image which our mind forms of thee, 
and not in very deed and truth. 

Since I have thus known thee, a deep peace has come into 
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my soul ; sometimes, it is true, interrupted for a moment by 
extreme anguish, but never for any long time destroyed. 
Much, moreover, has happened to me since then — thou 
knowest it — which I should not have been able to bear well, 
if at all, unless thou, from whom the trial came, hadst in this 
way strengthened me beforehand to meet it. 

“T am faithful, and do not suffer my own to be tempted 
beyond their power, but cause the temptation to be so short 
that they shall be able to bear it.” 

Ah! behold I have taken upon myself to speak with the 
Lord, I, who am but dust and ashes. Gladly would I then 
ask one more question, if thou permitted me. 

“ Speak.” 

Thou hast drawn me to thyself, but how hast thou done 
it? By taking from me almost everything that I once pos- 
sessed. If at any time I thought to find repose in something 
that was not thyself, thou hast immediately come and torn it 
from me and destroyed it. And thou art even yet dealing with 
me in the same way. Now, of those things which thou hast 
taken from me, many were indeed injurious ; and these I do 
not deplore. But, besides these, there has been much, espe- 
cially just now, which I could have enjoyed without injury, 
and could have used for thy glory ; yet this also thou hast 
been pleased not to leave to me. 

“Thou hast done well to express the thoughts of thy heart 
towards me, for one must tell me everything, although I 
know it without its being told. But what thou hast just said 
has been suggested rather by self-will than by love towards 
me. For I ask thee, Am I more to thee than everything 
else, or is there something which thou preferrest to me?” 

I believe, O Lord, that nothing in the world should be 
dearer to me than thou. And if there is anything that is 
dearer, grant me strength to sacrifice it to thee. 

“Tell me, then, further, Have I ever taken anything from 
thee without giving thee in place of it a greater share in 
myself?” 
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_ It is so, indeed, O Lord! Thou art justified in thy words, 
and art fully vindicated when thou art called in question. I 
thank thee that thou hast discovered my folly to me, and hast ° 
so gently set me right. He who loves thee truly must rejoice 
and be glad if he only possesses thee alone, though he should 
be compelled to give up the whole world. What more, then, 
do I need? Thou hast listened and spoken with me once 
again. Ah! it is indeed most sweet to talk with thee, for 
thy conversations are not like those of men. The conversa- 
tions of men sometimes leave the heart cold, nay, even per- 
haps wounded also; sometimes they would intoxicate it with 
the dangerous cup of admiration. But when one talks with 
thee, then is the heart never empty, but is filled out to its 
utmost limit without intoxication ; and although it is deeply 
humbled, yet it is also elevated into the highest joy. To 
thee, O Lord, be thanks! 


Ill. 


THE LORD HIDES HIMSELF. 


Thou, O Lord, wilt graciously listen to my words, and, if I 
err, wilt set me right. Behold, O Lord, I have often be- 
sought thee for things which were necessary for my own and 
others’ spiritual good : thou hast indeed granted them at last, 
but how many long years have I been obliged to wait for them 
in grief and anguish! Often must thy faithful ones endure 
much greater punishments, within and without, for little 
faults which they commit, than those who despise thee have 
to suffer on account of great sins. And when they at such 
times look up, that they may at least behold thee and be com- 
forted by the sight of thee, lo! then a cloud comes before thy 
face, so that they cannot perceive it. What shall they say 
now, when it thus happens to them? and what shall be said 
to them for their consolation? May one assure them that 
thou lovest them not less in those dark seasons than in those 
only too rare moments when thy face shines with delightful 
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radiance, and the fulness of thy spiritual gifts descends upon 
them ? 

“‘ They should look upon my cross, and then they will know 
indeed what they are to think of me.” 

Yes, Lord, it is true that when we look upon thy cross, and 
upon the sufferings which thou in thine inexpressible love 
hast borne, our whole soul must be filled with the certainty 
of thy love. We can comprehend, also, that thou wilt not 
always show this love to us by granting earthly possessions 
which might be injurious to us. But our heart often pines 
for some slight spiritual refreshment, and does not receive it. 
It is often disquieted by cares, not for earthly things, but for 
its own or others’ salvation ; and must tremble for years in 
darkness without being soothed by one ray of hope. How 
does that, Lord, accord with thy love ? 

“Tt accords well with it; and for the very reason that I 
love my own, I cannot do otherwise with them. I withdraw 
from them spiritual refreshments which might be injurious 
to them.” 

Spiritual refreshments, O Lord, and injurious! How should 
that be possible ? 

‘When James and John wished to call down fire upon 
the heads of the Samaritans, they were deeply excited in 
spirit ; and in this very excitement they knew not what man- 
ner of spirit they were of. When Peter assured me he would 
go with me even unto death, this was a deep emotion of his 
heart ; but soon after that he denied me.” 

Is it, then, that, in this life of temptations, even pious zeal 
and fervor might be a temptation to us, and that the safest 
condition were dryness and barrenness of heart ? 

** Tt is so.” 

Then we will no longer desire religious excitement, but 
only some small drop of refreshment in our great anguish, 
only a ray of hope in the deepest gloom of sadness. Couldst 
thou not always give us this ? 

“TI ask thee this question: Who stands higher, he who 

12* 
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looks up to me for the sake of the consolation which he has 
received, and hopes to receive again, from me, or he who con- 
tinues for years to seek me, though he never should receive 
any consolation ? ” 

Unquestionably, the latter. 

“ Thus, then, must I try those who are mine, that they may 
become perfect. Often is my heart pierced with their spirit- 
ual destitution ; but I keep back the gifts which I would 
gladly grant them, because they might be injurious, or be- 
cause it is more for their spiritual health to dispense with 
these gifts than to possess them.” 

Art thou, then, often quite different from what thou show- 
est thyself and appearest to our eyes ? 

** Most certainly ; and even while I was upon the earth 
thou canst find many exampl: of this.” 

Yes, I remember it now, Lora! As thou wert coming into 
Emmaus with the two disciples, “ thou madest as though 
thou wouldst have gone further,” — so it is said in thy Word. 
And yet it was thy purpose to remain, only thou wouldst be 
entreated. And when the Canaanitish woman followed thee 
with cries and supplications, thou assumedst towards her, 
if I may say so, the appearance of great hardness ; but it was 
only to exalt her the more. And towards thy own mother, 
also, to whom in thy lifetime thou didst manifest little out- 
ward tenderness, didst thou not conceal thy real disposition, 
in saying to her, “* Woman, what have I to do with thee ?” 
One might therefore venture to assert that thou still hidest 
thyself. This concealment must indeed be very different 
from that which men use; for they hide what is evil, and 
make prominent all that appears good. But thou concealest 
the best of all, thy love, in order to put forward that which is 
less good, or rather that which appears so to our feelings, 
since all in reality is equally good with thee. May we say 
this, O Lord ? And may I myself, when I find thee so deaf to 
my prayers and so slow to send times of refreshing, may I 
say to myself that thou still lovest me in thy heart, and that 
all this is only hiding thy face ? 





THE SOUL’S IMPERISHABLE WORK. 


“Thou mayest say it.” 

And will not this reserve at some time cease ? 

“Yes, in my heaven; and then I shall never again hide 
myself, but through all eternity shall appear as I am, to thee 


and to all the saints.” 
(To be continued.) 





THE SOUL’S IMPERISHABLE WORK. 


ETERNAL God, thy work alone, 
In souls regenerate and sublime, 
Securely stands, to change unknown, 
And scorns the ravages of time. 


Work we on marble? Slow, but sure, 
Its crumbling statues turn to dust ; 
Pale phantoms that awhile endure, 
To tell how fleet is mortal trust. 


Work we in brass? How soon shall time 
Its proudest monuments efface, 

And every tender, hallowed line, 
And form and feature, quit their place! 


Or do we stately temples rear? 
Behold! their strongest pillars yield, 

And walls and arches disappear, 
Foredoomed to fall, for ruin sealed. 


But when we work upon the mind, 
Its tablets grave, its sculpture hew, 

And, sacred virtue there enshrined, 
We bring the graces all to view, 


’T is then such images we rear 
As time and change may e’er defy : 
Life, Beauty, Joy, —all there appear, 
And brighten to eternity ! 
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“FATHER, SON, AND HOLY GHOST.” 
DOCTRINE UNTO LIFE. 
A SERMON BY REV. J. L. DIMAN. 


EPH. ii. 18:—‘‘ For through him we both have access by one Spirit unto the Father.” 


To an eye that notes only the “ westward course of em- 
pire,” the last of the great lakes will seem the gateway of a 
new world. But to the man of science, skirting the Pictured 
Rocks, the long stretch of southern shore will tell another 
story. To him, it is not a new but an old world that stretches 
everywhere around; a world whose cliffs and headlands 
caught and reflected back the morning light when Europe, 
for the most part, was still a waste of waters, her seats of 
empire the oozy channels of a “‘ vast and wandering sea.” 

In the spiritual as well as in the natural world, it is the 
glory of God to conceal a thing. The Bible has been aptly 
termed a “divine palimpsest.” It is written within and 
without. The untrained reader will note only the obvious 
maxims, the commonplaces of religious teaching. He will 
see the external features. The hid treasures will fail to ar- 
rest his glance. He perhaps drinks of the river, yet never 
searches the secret springs that flow from under the altar. 
To one, on the other hand, who commerces with unseen 
things, the inspired page will have another meaning. Be- 
neath the plain precepts will be seen traces of deeper truth, 
truth not summed up in formal statement, but cropping out 
like underlying granite, —the Laurentian Hills on which 
Wisdom hath builded her house,—the vast, exhaustless 
quarry out of which she hath hewn her seven pillars. There 
is a path so plain that the wayfaring man, though a fool, need 
not-err therein ; and there is a path which no fowl knoweth, 
aud which the vulture’s eye hath not seen. 

Our text may be passed by as only part of an argument to 
prove that the Gospel has done away with the distinction of 
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Jew and Gentile. Looked at in this light, it has no living 
interest ; the question has long ceased to awaken contro- 
versy ; the logic of events has set it at rest forever. The 
Church is no more perplexed with questions that once stood 
in the forefront of conflict ; so shifting, from age to age, are 
aspects of truth which each age regarded as unchangeable. 
Looking at our text, however, not in its accidental, but in its 
essential bearings, and it comes at once apparelled in new 
meaning; it savors no more of unseemly controversy ; it 
ceases to remind us of Jewish bigotry ; it discloses to us the 
great truth that underlies all revelation; the truth from 
which revelation receives its moment, and in which it finds its 
scope and measure ; the truth into the understanding and ac- 
knowledgment of which the Church is evermore baptized by 
all advance in knowledge and experience and faith. “ For 
through him we both have access by one Spirit unto the Fa- 
ther.” Father, Son, and Spirit are thus the three divine 
factors of our redemption. Apprehended, therefore, in its 
abiding import, our text affirms the doctrine to the explana- 
tion and defence of which this day is dedicated in the Chris- 
tian calendar. 

“ For through him ” who declared of himself, * I am the 
way, the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the Fa- 
ther but by me”; the only begotten Son, who was in the 
beginning with the Father ; the Divine Word, who was made 
flesh and dwelt among us; the brightness of the Father’s 
glory and express image of his person, in whom we have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, accord- 
ing to the riches of his grace; with whom, when dead in 
sins, we were quickened together; who abides in us and we 
in him; from whom the whole body, fitly framed together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in love ; and 
unto whom, throned in glory with the Father, every creature 
which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and 
such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, ascribe bless- 
ing and glory and honor and power, for ever and ever. 
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“‘ We both have access by one Spirit,” even the Spirit of 
promise whereof all are partakers; the Spirit that guides 
into all truth ; that convinces the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment; through which we are builded to- 
gether in Christ for an habitation of God; by which is re- 
vealed the mystery that in other ages was not made known 
unto the sons of men; the indwelling Spirit through the op- 
eration of which believers are one body, and are brought, in 
one hope of their calling, to confess one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism. 

“‘ Unto the Father,” as the goal towards which the whole 
purpose of redemption tends; the Father, whose eternal, un- 
purchased love provided for us this new and living way ; who 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself; who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings, and raised us up and 
made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus, that 
in the ages to come he might show the exceeding riches of 
his grace ; the one God and Father of all, who is above all 
and through all and in all; with whose fulness we all are 
filled ; who sent the Son, and from whom the Spirit pro- 
ceedeth. 

With its clauses thus unfolded, our text then sets before 
us the three primary conceptions which are the ground and 
condition of revelation ; the truth comprehending all other 
truth, and from which all other truth must be derived ; the 
first confession of the Church, affirmed by the Great Head 
himself, when on the mountain of Galilee he gave his Apos- 
tles the command, “ Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.”” With the symbolic washing which 
marked every believer’s entrance into the fold of Christ was 
set forth this threefold mystery. Into this comprehensive 
Name all were commanded to be baptized, that every one 
might have impressed upon him at the beginning of his race 
the great outlines of that experience of which all his subse- 
quent career would be the filling up. And as, from the first 
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day until now, with each outpouring of the water the Divine 
formula has been rehearsed, has the truth been ceaselessly 
declared that the beginning and end of all spiritual progress 
lie in the knowledge of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. 

When our Lord for the first time sent forth his twelve dis- 
ciples, he bdde them simply preach that the kingdom of heaven 
was at hand. They had not then been guided into the whole 
truth ; they were still waiting for the dawn of an ampler day. 
They could heal the sick, they could raise the dead, they 
could cast out devils, but they could not then enter into the 
full fellowship of that mystery which from the beginning of 
the world had been hid in God. Our Lord repeatedly ad- 
monished them that greater things were in store. We are 
apt to think that they were peculiarly blessed who knew 
Christ in the flesh ; who walked with him in his daily walk ; 
who listened to his teachings ; who leaned upon his bosom. 
But close as was this companionship, it was not the closest. 
After his departure his disciples were gifted with clearer 
vision and with deeper insight. 

This explains why our Lord reserved to the very last his 
intimations of the profound mystery of Father, Son, and 
Spirit. How could they be made fully to comprehend it to 
whom the Spirit had not yet been given? This explains, 
too, why it is dwelt on with so much more distinctness in the 
teachings of the Apostles than in the teachings of Christ 
himself. After the Day of Pentecost the Church entered on 
a higher line of spiritual life. Truth which Christ had scat- 
tered in the seed burst forth in perfect flower. What in the 
Gospels is darkly hinted is stated in the Epistles with the 
fulness of ripe experience. How different the language ap- 
plied to Christ! How deepened and amplified the concep- 
tion of spiritual life! We no longer follow Christ, we are 
identified with him, and he with us; it is no longer we that 
live, but Christ that liveth in us. Above all, how interwoven 
with the whole texture of Apostolic teaching, everywhere 
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assumed as groundwork of all doctrine, sometimes, as in our 
text, drawn up in almost formal statement, but most com- 
monly implied in detached portions of extended argument, 
in bursts of fervid exhortation, in apostrophe, in benedic- 
tion, was this vital, supreme, all-comprehending faith in 
Father, and Son, and in Holy Spirit. 

Let me not seem to overstate the matter; let me not be 
suspected of wresting Scripture ; let me not be understood 
to mean that the doctrine of Father, Son, and Spirit was ever 
apprehended in the Apostolic ages as we apprehend it, or 
that it was ever drawn out in formal statements, as we have 
drawn it out. We find no trace whatever in the New Testa- 
ment of those nice distinctions which three centuries later 
awakened such hot discussion in the First General Council. 
The peculiar phraseology that is now so familiar was not 
then invented. We take a great leap when we pass from 
the simple language of the Apostles to the statements which 
since the time of Constantine have been the accepted symbol , 
of the Church; statements which well embody the specula- 
tions of Arius, and Athanasius, and Eusebius, but which re- 
mind us little of the living faith that found expression in our 
text. The first believers were not men of learning, nor men 
of speculation. They sought in the Gospel life and comfort 
and salvation. It was addressed to real wants. It soothed 
weary and heavy-laden spirits. .The heirs of this great in- 
heritance were little troubled with questions about modes and 
essence, as rejoicing in that adoption by which they cried 
“ Abba, Father,” they came with boldness to the holiest of all 
by the new and living way which Christ had opened. To 
them, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost were not mere forms of 
logical conception, shadowy and far-off outlines of the In- — 
finite; they knew in whom they believed; they had tasted 
in tender and profound experience the truth whereof they 
spake. 

To us the doctrine of the Trinity seems abstract and specu- 
lative. It is couched in the jargon of the schools. It is 
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scarred with ancient conflicts. It is far removed from the 
actual wants and the actual experiences of the soul. Even 
when accepted as an article of faith, it is put silently aside as 
a hard saying, about which the less that is said the better. 
How many realize its intimate connection with Christian 
life? Those, alas! who give it most emphatic statement, 
show often the most meagre apprehension of its manifold and 
vital import. 

How different the aspect that our text presents. How 
closely interwoven it there appears with the whole growth 
of the believing soul. How indissolubly clasped by all the 
fibres of spiritual life. How essential seemed it, in the 
Apostle’s view, to any understanding of spiritual things. 
How little weight is laid on the form, but how much on the: 
substance, of this doctrine in which lay wrapped the method 
of man’s salvation. Who can fail to see how directly practi- 
cal are all allusions to it? How it is on the steps and stages 
of our spiritual progress that it finds its interpretation ; how 
it is not a dead abstraction, but a way of life? We are made 
to see the fellowship of it; we are baptized into it by a living 
baptism. We are evermore clothed upon with its mighty 
and effectual operation. Only through increasing experience 
of it are we brought unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 

This, then, is the great and instructive aspect of our text, 
this intimate alliance that it enforces between the doctrine 
of Father, Son, and Spirit, and the actual experience of the 
soul. Clearly, so far as the doctrine had any meaning to the 
Apostle, that meaning was not abstract, but practical. “ For 
this cause,” says he, summing up in a single pregnant sen- 
tence the substance of this whole discussion, “I bow my 
knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is named, that he would 
grant you, according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened with might by his spirit in the inner man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, being 
VOL. XXX. 13 
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rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend 
with all saints what is the breadth and length and depth and 
heighth ; and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the fulness of 
God.” 

That a doctrine in such close contact with the inner life 
should be ill adapted to any formal statement need scarcely 
be remarked. The inspired writers wisely refrain from the 
attempt ; they utter the language of the heart, never redu- 
cing it to any logical exactness. Like the patriarch, they saw 
the bow in the cloud ; they did not distinguish its prismatic 
hues. And nowhere has the inadequacy of human specula- 
tion been more signally displayed than in the endeavors of 

» theologians to make that clear which to prophets and apos- 
tles seemed “ dark with excessive light.” 

Not that it was a course of degradation which carried the 
Church from the simple, unformed faith of the apostolic age 
to the exact distinctions of the Nicene Council; on the con- 
trary, there is profound truth in the development of Chris- 
tian doctrine ; the Church, like a well-instructed scribe, is 
meant to be ever bringing forth things new and old ; in per- 
petual alliance with the informing Word, she learns, by de- 
grees, that the mysteries of the faith are “ reason in its high- 
est form of self-affirmation.” But when her statements, 
instead of being milestones to mark her progress, are the 
monuments of her spiritual death; when, instead of serving 
as guides to a fuller truth, they are made effectually to bar 
all further progress; when, especially, her nice discrimina- 
tions, instead of building up our faith, are fertile rather of 
endless separations ; then it may be questioned whether the 
time has not come to draw the lines afresh between the letter 
that killeth and the spirit that giveth life. Ido not mean 
that it is a matter of little moment how truth is stated. On 
the contrary, because it is a matter of so much moment, must 
we hesitate before accepting any statement as final. Nor are 
differences of statement on the part of theologians to be 
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sneered at as mere slight and: verbal differences. On the 
contrary, they express often broad divergences of under- 
standing and belief, and precisely because these divergences 
are so broad does it seem likely that the best men “ knew in 
part, and prophesied in part.” 

How idle has been the attempt to make any statement final. 
Take, for example, the Nicene Creed, the most commanding 
and widely accepted of all confessions. The creed which to- 
day is recited so devoutly is not the creed that drew from 
Athanasius the triumphant declaration, “The Word of the 
Lord which was given in the Gcumenical Council of Nicza 
remaineth forever.” In vain did the Council of Ephesus de- 
nounce the severest penalty against ‘* proposing or, writing or 
composing”? any other creed. The next Council broke the 
spell, and Constantinople supplanted Nice. ‘“ We might,” 
says Stanley, “ if we chose, vex ourselves by the thought that 
every time we recite the creed in its present altered form, we 
have departed from the intention of the Fathers of Nicea, 
and incurred deprivation and excommunication at the hands 
of the Fathers of Ephesus. We might insist on returning 
to the only catholic form of the creed, such as it was before 
it was corrupted at Constantinople, Chalcedon, Toledo, and 
London. But there is a more religious as well as a more 
rational inference to be drawn from this long series of unau- 
thorized innovations. Every time that the creed is recited, 
with its additions and omissions, it conveys to us the whole- ~ 
some warning that our faith is not of necessity bound up with 
the literal text of creeds, or with the formal decrees of coun- 
cils. It existed before the creed was drawn up; it is larger 
than the letter of any creed could circumscribe.” 

In our own day, no “ form of sound words” has been more 
urgently insisted on than that which describes the Godhead 
as made up of three persons. So completely has the doctrine 
come to be identified with this expression, that a refusal to 
employ it is considered tantamount to a denial of the truth 
itself. Yet it deserves to be borne in mind that St. Paul, 
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with all his profound appreciation of the doctrine, never em- 
ploys this language ; he never thought it necessary to hedge 
the “ faith which was once delivered to the saints ” with any 
of the verbal subtleties that have since been raised to such 
bad eminence. Never quibbling about the letter, he wel- 
comed to his broad fellowship all who received the doctrine 
in its spirit and life. 

And so the most logical expounder of St. Paul who has 
appeared in modern times, John Calvin, catching this liberal 
spirit of his master, does not scruple to declare, “I could 
wish these words, ‘ trinity and persons,’ indeed to be buried 
in oblivion, provided this faith were universally received, that 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are the one God; and 
that, nevertheless, the Son is not the Father, nor the Spirit 
the Son, but that they are distinguished from each other by . 
some peculiar property. I am not so rigidly precise as to 
be fond of contending for mere words.” ‘ The moderation 
of holy men,” he adds, “ should teach us not to pass such 
severe censures on those who are unwilling to subscribe to 
expressions adopted by us, provided they are not actuated 
by pride, perverseness, or disingenuous subtlety.” 

Some of those who pride themselves especially on being 
the followers of John Calvin have been wiser than their 
teacher, and have overlaid this doctrine with forms of state- 
ment that find no support in Scripture, and no point of 
contact in Christian consciousness. It may be that others, 
debarred from communion with them for rejecting their 
phraseology, have a far truer and deeper experience of the 
blessedness of belief in Father and Son and Holy Ghost. A 
theological statement may be drawn with scrupulous fidelity 
from Holy Writ; it may be admirably fitted to express the 
more profound and hidden aspects of a doctrine ; it may be 
endeared and hallowed by ancient usage; it may, for all 
these reasons together, be invested with great authority ; but 
when any human phrases are exalted to an inexorable condi- 
tion of Christian fellowship, we build on another foundation 
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than that which is laid. Confounding form and substance, 
we make that essential which was not made essential in the 
first age of the Church, and by the first apostles of the faith. 
“ Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day, and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 

We do not believe in the doctrine of the Trinity simply for 
collecting from certain proof-texts a theory of the Divine 
existence ; we believe in it when to us it is truly the living 
way, when we have felt in our hearts its manifold yet har- 
monious working ; when through the indwelling Spirit we 
continue in the Son and in the Father. This doctrine is the . 
condensed statement of all revealed truth. As we heartily 
_ receive it, we are made wise unto salvation. There is no ar- 
ticle of the Christian faith that does not fall under one of these 
three heads. .The symmetrical development of Christian 
character depends on the equal experience of them. The 
three Divine factors must work together in the building of the 
spiritual house. We must strive for an equal understanding 
of the Spirit by whom, the Son through whom, and the Father 
unto whom we all have access. Says an eloquent writer of 
our time: “ J long that we should pass, as regards the doctrine 

of the Trinity, from the confession of the lips, which is ortho- 
- doxy, to the confession of the heart, which is salvation. For 
to believe in one God, the Father of men and spirits, revealed 
to us in his Son’s life, reconciled to us through his Son’s 
death, and imparted to us through the agency of the life-giv- 
ing Spirit, is to live in the sense, to rely on the strength, and 
to rejoice in the sweetness of a Divine relationship. It is to 
know that we are no longer strangers and foreigners with our 
God, but to feel that, in the bonds of this everlasting cove- 
nant, he is in us, and we are in him, brought near by the 
Son, kept near by the Spirit, bound together in a threefold 
cord which shall not be quickly broken.” * 





* A Present Heaven. 
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How rarely is this harmonious experience seen. How 
common, for example, to lay exclusive stress upon the 
Father ; to speak in unguarded terms of his love and mercy ; 
to dissolve his attributes in mere benevolence ; to forget that 
he is just not less than compassionate, and holy not less than 
good ; to come thoughtlessly before him, unmindful that in 
his presence angels and archangels veil their faces. How 
wide-spread and easy that sentimental homage that perverse- 
ly shuts its eye to all recognition of human sin and guilt. 

God is indeed our Father, but we can truly call him such 
only when we see his glory in the face of Jesus Christ. We 
can have fellowship with the Father only as we have fellow- 
ship with the Son. There is but one door by which we enter 
in. Vainly shall we strive to climb up some other way. 
Through him alone we come to the Father of lights. No 
other name is given under heaven whereby we can be saved. 
We may learn, indeed, in childhood, to lisp the words “ Our 
Father,” but we do not feel the meaning of them till the 
Only-begotten Son is formed within us. 

How common, again, to make the Son the central doctrine 
of theology; to set aside the Father and the Spirit as mere 
incidental truths of Revelation. How common to assert 
faith in his atoning blood as the one essential of Christian 
life; to narrow the Gospel down to the acceptance of some 
frigid scheme of Divine administration, whereby we seek to 
render plain to our finite comprehension how God can be 
just and still the justifier of him that believeth. How far 
removed-is this, too, from the catholic belief. 

The Scriptures, indeed, teach that he that hath the Son 
hath life, but they also teach that the Son can be received 
only as the Spirit reveals him. We cannot live by faith of 
the Son of Man till, by the operation of the Spirit, he is 
formed within us. We are not saved by figuring him to our 
fancies as an outward substitute, but by knowing him in the 
fellowship of his suffering and in the power of his resurrec- 
tion; by so partaking of his eternal priesthood that we, too, 
become living sacrifices, holy and acceptable. 
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And, lastly, how often have men laid undue emphasis on 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, making religion a mere 
inward life; exalting the convictions of each individual 
above the teaching of the Written Word, and the sober affir 
mations of the Universal Church. No doctrine of Chris- 
tianity is more vital and precious than the doctrine of the 
inner light; but, when unqualified by other truth, what 
folly, what confusion, what crime even, have claimed from 
time to time to be the operation of that Spirit which is the 
Spirit of truth, of unity, and of peace. 

The Divine Spirit does indeed dwell in the soul of each 
true disciple ; it dwells there as a guide into all truth; as a 
light that lighteth every man; but its office is, not to set us 
adrift on a sea of speculation, but to take of the things of 
Christ and show them unto us. We are certain that we 
have its abiding influence only when, in the unity of one 
body, we are led by it to recognize one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism. By it we are built on the foundation of prophets and 
apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone. 

Our faith is in the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Ghost ; not in either one as separate from the rest, but in 
the three together, as forming one truth, one object of belief, 
one method of salvation. The problem for each regenerate 
soul is to recognize, in the unity of one experience, this 
threefold revelation. If we believe in the Father, it must be 
as manifest in the Son; if we believe in the Son, it must 
be as revealed by the Spirit; if we believe in the Spirit, it 
must be as bringing us through the Son unto the Father. 
The Divine vestment cannot be rent asunder. If we dwell 
exclusively on either one of these correlated truths; if we suf- 
fer either one to usurp undue influence in shaping our belief, 
we sacrifice the proportion of faith. This doctrine formu- 
lates the threefold adjustment of the Deity to human wants, 
and according as we symmetrically grasp it are we made par- 
takers of the Divine nature. It was not designed for theo- 
logians, but for believing men. Of nice dogmatic statement 
we have had enough. What we need is a deeper intuition 
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of the interior meaning; an anointing of the spirit that shall 
bring us to such open vision of the Lord of life, that we, 
being transformed into his image, may have our lives hid 
with him in God. Thus will it be felt that the doctrine 
which through so many ages has lain imbedded in the rich- 
est fruition and understanding of the love of God in Christ, 
which passeth knowledge, is no dead abstraction ; thus will 
the deep things that so long have baffled the intellect inter- 
pret themselves to the heart, as the believer, 
“ From Hope and firmer Faith to perfect Love 
Attracted and absorbed,” 

sees at last no longer through a glass, but face to face. 

“To us,” in the words of another,* “this doctrine is the 
sum and summit of Christian truth. We see in it that 
which specifically distinguishes our religion from all antece- 
dent and contemporary faiths, exactly defining it against 
polytheism on the one hand, and Hebrew and Arabian mono- 
theism on the other; evangelically dividing it from Per- 
sian dualism on this side, and Hindoo tritheism on that. We 
see in it the sublimest and completest theory of God. A 
God whose nature is neither diffracted by multiplicity, nor 
yet concluded in singularity, who is neither the unconscious 
all of Pantheism, nor the insulated self of Judaism; a God 
whose essence is not to be sought in lone seclusion, but 
in everlasting self-communication, whose being is a unit 
and yet a process; a process of which the two associated 
names —the Son and the Holy Ghost — are the august 
terms and the perfect method, a God who allies himself 
with finite intelligence by the coeternal, mediating Word, 
and reflects himself in human nature and enchurches him- 
self in human society by the ever-proceeding, sanctifying 
Spirit. ‘So believing, we also join in the reverent and dear 
ascription, ‘Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost; as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be, world without end. Amen!’” 





* Dr. Hedge. 
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“ BLESSED ARE. THEY THAT MOURN.” 


New offerings on the votive shrine, 
New deeds baptized by love divine, 
New strength to struggle and endure, 
New hopes in Him whose grace is sure. 


Hath not His hand been very near, 
Closing a blossom, long so dear, — 

Lifting the light from this our home, 

Lest our fond feet from Thee might roam ? 


The life that twined around our own, 
We might forget was His alone; 
The head that on her bosom pressed 
Now turns to find its higher rest. 


That light so joyous shall not dim, 
Without uplifting us to Him ; 

The blossom shall not fall and die, 
Without some sweeter life on high. 


O depth of love that heals through pain, 
And purifies through fire each stain ! 
For who the higher life would know, 
Were joys unfailing found below ? 


Ah! let us gather from our grief 

That blissful trust, heaven’s sweet relief ; 
Nor question, in our darkest hour, 

The justice of the Heavenly Power. 


A new significance is given 

To life so near the gates of heaven ; 
New flowers are blooming on the way, 
Sunned by the beams of endless day. 


Sorrow is beautiful and blest, 

When angels fold us to their rest ; 
While the sweet music of their wings 
Soothes into peace life’s sufferings. 


MOURN.” 
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ST. LOUIS. 
(Concluded from the August Number.) 


MEANTIME, Queen Marguerite, the wife of Louis, was sick 
in Damietta. Having heard of her husband’s captivity, and 
her own hour of danger approaching, she knelt at the feet 
of an aged knight who guarded her, and besought of him a 
boon, which he swore to grant. Then she said: ‘I require 
you, by the faith you have just now plighted, if the Saracens 
take this city, to strike off my head before they lay hands on 
me.” The knight renewed his promise, declaring that such 
had already been his purpose. She summoned the other 
warriors to her bedside, and by her heroic words renewed 


their failing courage for the defence of the endangered for- 
tress. 
“ Before her words they thrilled, like leaves 
When winds are in the wood ; 
And a deepening murmur told of men 
Roused to a loftier mood. 
And her babe awoke to flashing swords, 
Unsheathed in many a hand, 
As they gathered round the helpless one, 
Again a noble band ! 


“<< We are thy warriors, lady ! 
True to the Cross and thee ! 
The spirit of thy kindling word 
On every sword shall be! 
Rest, with thy fair child on thy breast, 
Rest, — we will guard thee well ; 
St. Denis for the Lily-flower, 
And the Christian citadel !” * 


When the king was treating for his ransom, an incident 
occurred that showed his deep respect and attachment to his 
mother. He said, that, if a reasonable sum was named, he 
would send to her to pay it. ‘ And they said to him, ‘ How 
is it that you do not wish us to say that yow will do these 


* Mrs. Hemans. 
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things?’ And the king replied, that he did not know if the 
queen his mother would choose to do it, for that she was his 
lady.”” He would not send to her an order, but a request. 

He was at length released, and, leaving Egypt, devoted a 
year to strengthening the places still held by the Christians 
in Palestine. He did not quit that country till the barons of 
the Holy Land assured him that his presence was no longer 
needed. It was now needed in France. His mother was 
dead. He heard of her decease with the deepest emotion ; 
and returned to France with double sorrow for her loss and 
for the scanty results of his ill-omened expedition. ‘ Had I 
alone to endure the disgrace and the misfortune,” he ex- 
claimed, “and had not my sins turned to the prejudice of 
the Church Universal, I should be resigned. But alas! all 
Christendom has fallen, through me, into disgrace and con- 
fusion.” He spoke truth in this, as far as related to his own 
dominions; for there the wildest disorder reigned, through 
an insurrection of the peasants. The lowest and most igno- 
rant class had flown to arms on hearing of the captivity of 
their king, declaring their purpose to rescue him ; but, guided 
by fanatical leaders, and incensed at the opposition they met 
with, they had turned their arms against the public peace. 
The king blamed himself not without reason, though he mis- 
took the point in which his conduct had been wrong. He 
little thought it was that crusade in which he had engaged 
from mistaken views of duty, which had brought down this 
punishment on his people and himself. 

Yet, devotee as he was, his love of goodness triumphed 
sometimes over his love of the means of goodness. His at- 
tendant, Joinville, tells of a conversation at the king’s table, 
as follows: “The king, being in good spirits, said to me, 
‘ Now, seneschal, tell me why preudomme (honest man) is a 
better title than béguin (devotee) ?’ ‘Then began the noise 
between Master Robert and myself. When we had disputed 
a long time, then the king gave his decision, and said, 
‘ Master Robert, I would wish you both to be called and to 
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be an honest man, and you may be all the rest; for an honest 
man is so great and good a thing, that even the naming it 
fills the mouth.’ ” 

The style of argument and amount of toleration in that 
age, where the truth of Christianity was concerned, may be 
inferred from the following. The king “ tells Joinville that a 
knight, who was present at a discussion between some monks 
and Jews, put a question to one of the Jewish doctors, and, 
on getting his answer, gave him a blow on the head with a 
stick, which knocked him down. ‘So I tell you,’ said the 
king, ‘that none ought to dispute with them, except he be 
right good clerk; but when a layman hears the Christian 
law maligned, he ought not to defend it save with the sword, 
which he ought to thrust into the defamer’s body as far as it 
will enter.’ ” 

At a period when the corruptions of the Church were so 
great, it was impossible but that a thoughtful mind must 
have had moments of doubt. But in the mind of Louis reso- 
lution held guard over faith. He told Joinville, that at the 
moment of death the Devil strives to shake the faith of the 
dying man. “ And therefore one ought to be on one’s guard, 
and defend one’s self against the snare, by saying to the 
enemy, when he sends such temptation, Get thee gone! and 
one ought to say to the enemy, Thou shalt not tempt me 
from my firm belief in all the articles of faith.” 

“‘ Word was one day brought him that Christ had appeared 
in the host, or bread of communion. ‘ Let those who doubt,’ 
he said, ‘go and see; for my part, I see him in my heart.’ ” 

“Long after his return,” says the historian, “ St. Louis 
seemed to reject every foreign thought and ambition. He 
confined himself, with uneasy scrupulosity, to his duty as a 
Christian, considering all the duties of royalty comprised in 
the practices of devotion, and imputing to himself as a sin 
every disorder of the commonweal.” Prompted by the 
voice of conscience, he now restored to Henry of England a 
large part of the conquests of his ancestors, on condition 
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that Henry should recognize his title to the rest. This act 
of disinterestedness procured for him one of the noblest tes- 
timonials of confidence which a nation could give to a former 
enemy. The weak Henry was at difference with his barons. 
The spirit of English liberty had begun to show its existence, 
and in this reign the first Parliament had met. The king 
and Parliament were at war. Both parties, convinced of the 
piety and justice of the king of France, applied to him to 
arbitrate between them. The decision of Louis was moder- 
ate, and apparently just, though it failed to restore peace 
between the excited parties. 

But while the better part of Louis’s religion, his reverence 
for God and for the right, gained him this honor in England, 
its baser part, his superstitious devotion to the see of Rome, 
made him partaker, though distantly, in an unjust war in 
Italy. The hatred of successive Popes against Frederic II., 
the resolute and free-thinking Emperor of Germany, had 
pursued him to the grave. Not resting even there, it still 
followed the broken remains of his family with spiritual mal- 
edictions and with temporal arms. All that remained to the 
house that had once ruled Germany and Italy was the king- 
dom of Naples, and this the Pope offered to King Louis, if 
he would undertake a war which must be holy, since it was 
against the enemies of the Church. The king refused the 
prize for himself, but allowed his brother Charles, Count of 
Anjou, to accept it. Thence followed the expedition of 
Charles, with its well-known results, the victory of the 
French at Benevento, the judicial murder of the young Con- 
radin, and the terrible retribution of the Sicilian Vespers. 

While his brother was engaged in this war, the king of 
France was administering justice with admirable impartiality 
among his subjects. Many anecdotes are preserved of his 
decisions. A question arose respecting a grant which he had 
made before he went to the East. The seal on the document 
brought in proof was broken, so that little of it remained. 
The king’s counsellors told him that he was not bound by 
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the grant. He had the seal brought which he had used at 
the time when the grant was alleged to have been made ; and, 
comparing it with the broken impression, “ Lords,”’ said he, 
“ you see this seal, which I used before I crossed the sea: it 
it is clear that the imprint of the broken is similar to that of 
the entire seal; wherefore I durst not in conscience retain 
the said countship.” 

Though merciful in disposition, he would not indulge in 
mercy against the requirements of justice. Once on Good 
Friday, as he was reading the Psalms, the relatives of a pris- 
oner came to beseech his release, reminding the king that the 
day was one of forgiveness. Louis laid his finger on the verse 
at which he then was, “ Happy are they that observe justice, 
and who execute it at all times.” (Psalm evi. 3.) ° He then 
sent for the Provost of Paris, and continued his reading. The 
Provost informed him that the prisoner had been guilty of 
enormous crimes ; on which the king ordered his immediate 
execution. 

Superstitious as he was, his good sense placed some re- 
straint on the absurd method of trial by single combat. A 
powerful noble, Enguerrand de Coucy, had abused the right of 
high jurisdiction which the barons then possessed, by hang- 
ing three young men who were found sporting in his woods. 
The king had him arrested and punished, inflicting other 
penalties, besides depriving him of the power he had used so 
cruelly. All the great vassals protested against this decision, 
and supported Enguerrand’s demand for trial by battle ; but 
the king was firm. He said, that with regard to the poor, to 
churches, and to those persons on whom one ought to have 
pity, they ought not thus to be met with wager of battle, 
since it would not be easy to find persons to undertake to 
encounter the barons of the kingdom in the lists for such sort 
of people. ; 

His devotion, fanatical as it sometimes appeared, was often 
touchingly expressed. ‘ The blessed king,” says a priest of 
his court, ‘“ was marvellously desirous of the grace of tears, 
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and complained to his confessor of the lack of tears.” He 
would say in prayer, “ O Lord God, I dare not ask for the 
fount of tears; rather, few and small drops would suffice to 
water the dryness of my heart.” 

Ten or eleven years had passed since his return from his 
Egyptian crusade, when news reached France again of de- 
feats experienced by the Christians in Syria, and cruelties 
practised on them. Seventeen thousand persons are said to 
have been slain in Antioch alone, and a hundred thousand 
sold into slavery. Europe was filled with grief and indigna- 
tion at the news ; but more than a century of disappointment 
had crushed out from almost every heart the hope of success 
for any new attempt. The king of France, however, resolved 
on another expedition. In vain the Pope himself endeavored 
to dissuade him. On the 25th of May, 1267, having con- 
vened his barons in the great hall of the Louvre, he entered 
it, bearing in his hands what he believed to be the Saviour’s 
crown of thorns, a relic of high esteem, which he had ac- 
quired in his former expedition. Weakened as he was by 
the austerities he constantly practised, he assumed the cross, 
and caused his three sons to take it also. None after this 
dared to refuse. 

The vessels which bore his army made but slow progress ; 
and after twenty days at sea, the hope of reaching Palestine 
was given up, and the king determined to land near Tunis. 
Louis had, from some uncertain grounds, the fancy that the 
king of that country might be persuaded or intimidated into 
becoming a Christian. But though his landing was unop- 
posed, the country was evidently hostile; and a worse enemy 
than the Saracens soon appeared, in the pestilence, before 
which his nobles and their followers fell like grain before the 
reaper. The king and his sons fell sick ; the youngest and 
best beloved of his children died ; it was a week before his 
confessor dared to tell him of his loss. He received it as a 
summons sent from God. “ Without fear or regret, he went 
through the last duties of a Christian’s life, repeating the ap- 
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pointed litanies and psalms, dictating a beautiful and touch- 
ing paper of instructions to his son and successor, and even 
receiving the ambassadors of the Greeks, who had come to 
beseech his intervention in their favor with his brother 
Charles. He spoke kindly to them, and promised his best 
offices, if he lived, to procure them peace. The next day he 
was himself taken to God’s peace.” 

Among those parting instructions which he dictated to his 
son were these: “If it happen that any suit between rich 
and poor come before thee, support the stranger’s cause, but 
show not too much heat therein until thou know the truth, 
for those of thy council might be fearful to speak against 
thee, and this thou oughtest not to desire. And if thou art 
given to understand that thou holdest anything through 
wrong, done either in thy own time or in that of thy ances- 
tors, quickly restore it, no matter how great the thing may 
be, either in land, or money, or otherwise.” At an earlier 
period he had spoken in the same spirit. ‘ Dear son,” he 
said, “‘ I pray thee to gain the love of the people of thy king- 
dom ; for truly I should prefer a Scot’s coming from Scot- 
land to govern the people of my kingdom well and loyally, to 
thy governing them ill in the face of the world.” The last 
words he wrote to his daughter were: ‘ Dear daughter, the 
measure according to which we ought to love God is to love 
him beyond measure.” 

‘*And on the Monday morn, the blessed king raised his 
clasped hands to heaven, and said: ‘Gracious Lord God 
( Bian sires Diex), have mercy on this people sojourning here, 
and grant them a safe return, that they may not fall into the 
enemy’s hands, or be forced to deny thy holy name.’ And 
the night before he died, as he was reposing, he sighed, and 
said in a low voice: ‘O Jerusalem! O Jerusalem!’” With 


that sigh he bade farewell to the darling object of his life, 
the redemption of the Holy Sepulchre. | 

On his last night he ordered his attendants to lift him out 
of bed, and to lay him on ashes; and on this humble couch 
he died, his arms being placed so as to form a cross. 
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Thus expired, at the age of forty-six, a prince who, not- 
withstanding the great errors of his fanaticism, did much for 
the establishment of order and the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. The Church of Rome enrolled him among her saints, 
and yet it has been thought that, devoted as he was to her 
service, he still rendered essential aid in preparing the minds 
of men to rebel against her usurpation. For, by the side of 
his pure piety and disinterested justice, the corruption and 
tyranny of the court of Rome appeared in darker colors. 
Men began to see the hollowness of her pretensions to supe- 
rior sanctity ; and though two hundred and fifty years passed 
before the Reformation, that period saw the Romish power 
degraded from its lofty place to a mere vassalage to that 
royalty on which it before had trampled. 

There is little difficulty, from our modern point of view, 
in separating the defects of Louis IX. from the excellent 
traits of his example. His excessive devotion to the Papal 
authority, his intolerance, his constant fastings, his romantic 
expeditions, were from the defective knowledge of his age ; 
his piety, his filial love, his self-denying justice, were his own. 
In view of such qualities, while admitting all his errors, we 
yet own the martial saint as one of the noblest characters of 
_ the Middle Ages. In reference to that dark period, when 
rapine desolated the realms, and ambition desecrated the 
Church of God, the beauty of that pure example is well de- 
scribed by the author of the “ Christian Year” : — 

“ Where shall the holy Cross find rest ? 
On a crowned monarch’s mailed breast : 


Like some bright angel o’er the darkling scene, 
Through court and camp he holds his heavenward course serene.” 


8S. G. B. 
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How beautiful, how heavenly fair, 
This evening twilight, Lord, to me! 

What gorgeous colors on the air, 
Born of thine own resplendency ! 


The deep-blue concave overhead, 
Its golden haze, its evening star, 

The tree-tops round the horizon spread, 
The calm, still influence from afar, 


The summer’s warmth, the grateful shade, 
The cooling breezes kindly given, 
Seem by thy love expressly made 
To lure the soul from earth to heaven. 


Oh! symbol of that evening hour, 
When life itself shall thus decline, 

And when, by Christ’s peculiar power, 
More glowing splendors may be mine, 


More beauty in the parting day, 
More glory in the cloudless sky, 

A brighter star rise on my way, 
To light the soul to God on high. 
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“ AND so it is with the children of God; they have various gifts 
and knowledge, yet all from one Spirit. They all rejoice at the 
great wonders of God, and give thanks to the Most High in his 
wisdom. Why should they long contend about him, in whom they 
live and have their being, and of whose substance they themselves 
are” — JacoB BEHMEN. | 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF CHRIST AND OF ST. PAUL 
COMPARED. 


PART III. 


Wuat is the meaning of St. Paul’s language? What 
did he teach with regard to this great doctrine? What we 
wish to examine especially is, whether he taught that the 
great event was to take place in his lifetime ; for this we find 
is taken for granted by many whom, as scholars and Chris- 
tians, we revere and honor. Let us first learn from the pen 
of a great modern scholar the ground of this expectation, on 
the part of the Apostles, of the early return of Jesus to the 
earth. ‘The misunderstanding of the Apostolic Church,” 
says Hase,* “ was occasioned by the fact that Jesus had left 
the theocratic, national hope unfulfilled, which was therefore 
only postponed, so that the hope of the coming of the Mes- 
siah transferred itself into a hope of his return. The tra- 
dition of the discourses of Jesus was necessarily affected by 
the error of the Church.” But Hase admits (page 202) 
that “such a return of the Messiah is nowhere announced 
by the prophets, nor contained in the popular faith.” Nor 
does he maintain that Jesus taught such a literal return, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the early part of his ministry. But how, 
then, could the Apostles get such an idea, if they got it 
neither from the prophets, nor from the popular faith, nor 
from Jesus? They literalized his spiritual teaching, we are 
told. But mark the complete circle in this reasoning. Their 
traditions shaped this prophecy, and yet it was this prophecy 
that gave rise to their traditions, —a kind of perpetual mo- 
tion, where the mover and the moved are cause and effect 
at one and the same time. But to say nothing of this false 
reasoning, the idea of Hase is contradicted by the plain 
teaching of the Apostles themselves. From the very first, 





* Life of Jesus, (J. F. Clarke’s Trans.,) p. 203. Boston. 1860. 
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they declare that “this Jesus is the Messiah,” not will be. 
They undertake to prove from the Jewish Scriptures that he 
fulfilled all the prophetic representations concerning the 
Messiah. No hint is ever made that he has failed in any 
particular, but the contrary is insisted on; no intimation is 
given that he is to return in order to fulfil the national idea 
of the Messiah ; on the contrary, it is positively asserted that 
“‘ God has made this same Jesus both Lord and the Messiah.” 
Again, it seems to me impossible to suppose the Apostles 
drew their consolation from no higher source than the mere 
gross expectation of the literal coming of their Lord during 
their lifetime. If we were going to give a theory of St. 
Paul’s representation of the matter, we should proceed in 
some such manner as follows. Christ, as we have seen, con- 
nected the destruction of Jerusalem with the end of the 
world, —i. e. of man’s career on earth,— making the one 
the type of the other, the lesser judgment symbolical of the 
greater, the present a prefiguring of the future. Paul, writ- 
ing mostly to Gentile converts, would not deem it proper to 
say anything (at least not much) concerning the destruction 
of Jerusalem; but would, when speaking upon the subject, 
naturally dwell on. the second feature of this prophecy. Yet 
as that second feature of the prophecy was intimately con- 
nected in its moral relations with the ever-living present, he 
represents it as near at hand, not in its final consummation, 
but in its gradual unfolding and its ever-enlarging develop- 
ment. He means to teach and say, “As the plans of God’s 
judgments on earth are ripening every hour, and thus the 
day of the Lord is ever at hand, take consolation and com- 
fort therefrom, and wait for the consummation of those plans 
in the final judgment, when God, through Christ, shall com- 
plete the separation of the tares from: the wheat, the bad 
from the good, according to the principles of the Gospel.” 
At the same time, however, remembering the words of Christ, 
that “of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels of heaven, nor the Son, but the Father only,” he does 
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not attempt to settle the time when these things shall be, but 
plainly confesses his ignorance: “Of the times and seasons, 
brethren, ye have no need that I write unto you, for ye your- 
selves know perfectly that the day of the Lord cometh as a 
thief in the night.”* Again, “ Now we beseech you, breth- 
ren, that concerning the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and our gathering together unto him, ye be not soon shaken 
in your mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, 
nor by letter as from us, as that the day of the Lord is at 
hand.” That St. Paul believed it possible that Christ’s 
second coming might take place during his lifetime, we do 
not deny; but that he thought it probable and taught it, we 
find no proof in his writings. His belief in the possibility 
of it is in perfect harmony with Christ’s own teaching, who 
declares that not even the Son, but the Father only, knew the 
exact time. ‘This ignorance on Paul’s part does not affect 
his inspiration, nor even his infallibility, on what he did 
teach, for no one ever supposed that inspiration, or even in- 
fallibility, implies omniscience. If, however, on a subject 
involving the highest destiny of man, life, death, judgment, 
and the eternal world, the Apostles taught absolute error, 
this does not only affect their inspiration and infallibility, 
but their reliability, and they cease at once to command even 
our respect. What claim, pray, to our religious respect, has 
an old man of ill form and features, going from city to city, 
and from country to country, driven by a mob from Thessa- 
lonica to Berea, from Berea to Athens, declaring everywhere 
that the world and all that is in it will be burned up ina 
few months, or years at most, and that Christ will come to 
take fiery vengeance on all those who persecute the Chris- 
tians? Would he, after eighteen hundred years had proved 
the folly of his preaching, be looked to by us as a religious 
guide? For one,I answer no. I can conceive of nothing 
more repulsive to my religious feeling, and nothing more 





* 1 Thess. v. 1, 2. t 2 Thess. ii. 1, 2. 
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unjust to the sacred penmen, than the representation of some 
writers as to the expectation of the Apostles. They are 
represented as expecting Christ to return and fulfil all the 
worldly hopes of the Jews concerning the Messiah, as con- 
ceived of in the time of Christ. Besides the contradiction 
which is given to this representation in the Apostolic writings 
themselves, where all is so spiritual and free from gross 
images, — besides all this, I say, the idea of a dead man re- 
turning to the earth to assume the reign of a temporal 
kingdom, carrying on wars, conquering enemies, rewarding 
friends, is too gross to be conceived of even by a common 
Jew, much less by an inspired Apostle. Hase, as we have 
seen, admits that such an idea is neither found in the Jewish 
prophets nor in the popular faith. Shall it be left to the 
Christian religion to corrupt the Jewish faith? God forbid! 
What idea those can have of a Divine and supernattiral reve- 
lation who suppose it to be intrusted to such men, it were 
difficult to understand. No wonder that not a few who form 
such notions of the Apostles soon come to prefer Socrates 
and Zeno to Paul and Peter, as the channels through whom 
the Deity chooses to reveal himself to man. 

But several passages are quoted from Paul’s writings, 
claiming to prove that he did expect a speedy coming of 
Christ. Let us examine the most important ones. The first 
is 1 Thess. iv. 18-18. Now everything here depends upon 
the little word “ we,” for if you substitute “ they ” for “* we,” 
there is nothing in the passage to prevent it referring to a 
period indefinitely in the future. The discussion on this 
word here, as well as in 1 Cor. xv. 52, turns upon a point 
of simple Greek verbal criticism, upon which it is unneces- 
sary to enter here, even were we wholly competent to do so. 
As, however, good Greek scholars are divided on the subject, 
we may be allowed to take that view which best accords with 
St. Paul’s general teaching elsewhere. It is claimed that 
the “we” (the Greek jets) is not the rhetorical ‘ we,” 
but necessarily implies that Paul expected himself to live to 
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see what he here describes. But that Paul did not include 
himself in the “we” of these passages is evident from the 
fact that he often speaks of himself as expecting soon to die, 
and be with Christ after death. Thus, in Phil. i. 21, “ For 
me to live is Christ, but to die is gain.” “For I am ina 
strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is far better; yet to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for you.” (Verses 23, 24.) Also in 2 Tim. iv. 6, 
&c., “ For I am now ready to be offered up; the time of my 
departure is at hand,” &c. But it is replied, I know, to this, 
that these Epistles were written late in life, when the Apostle 
had become more cautious and wiser; that he had lived to 
see his error, and had changed his mind on the subject of 
Eschatology. Thus, Olshausen, among others. To this we 
answer, first, that the very Epistle containing the language 
just quoted, contains passages similar to those in his earlier 
Epistles, in which we are told that he teaches that he shall 
live to see the coming of Christ. For instance, in this very 
book and chapter which Olshausen quotes to prove that Paul 
had changed his mind, we find (verse 10) this language: 
“That ye may prove things that are excellent, that ye may 
be sincere and without offence till the day of Christ.” See 
also Titus ii. 11-14, “For the grace of God that bringeth 
salvation hath appeared unto all men, teaching us that, deny- 
ing ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world, looking for that 
blessed hope and glorious appearance of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ,” &c. Here we have the same 
rhetorical “‘ we” as in 1 Thessalonians and 1 Corinthians. 
This Epistle to Titus was written among the very latest. 
Again, 1 Tim. vi. 14, “I charge thee that thou keep this 
commandment without spot, unrebukable, until the appear- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” See also 1 Tim. iv. 1; 
2 Tim. iii. 1. We answer, secondly, that if St. Paul was so 
impressed in his earlier ministry with the thought of the 
speedy coming of Christ, why do we find whole Epistles 
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written at this early period without a word in them on this 
subject, as, for instance, Galatians among the very first, and 
2 Corinthians only a little after 1 Corinthians? We answer, 
thirdly, that in 2 Cor. iv. 14, Paul, only a few months after 
he wrote the celebrated fifteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians 
(verses 51, 52), writes as follows: ‘* Knowing that he which 
raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also by Jesus, 
and shall present us with you.” Here he expresses the 
expectation not only that he, but also the Corinthians, 
would be dead before the coming of Christ, and would be 
raised from the dead by the power of God through Christ. 
We answer, fourthly, that it looks like a trick of criticism to 
say that Paul had changed his mind, when no passages are 
or can be pointed out as indicating such a change. We an- 
swer, lastly, does it not militate against the honesty of Paul 
to suppose that he had changed his mind on so important a 
question, and yet say nothing about correcting it? It seems 
to me any honest man would feel bound in such a case to 
make a public announcement of his former error. But when 
we add, that this honest man was divinely and miraculously 
inspired and commissioned to proclaim a new and ever-con- 
tinuing and supernatural religion, it becomes almost blas- 
phemy to suppose that he would allow such an error to go 
uncorrecied. If now it is said, in answer to this, that he 
had only ceased to expect himself to live to see it, but still 
continued to believe it very near, and about to take place 
during the lifetime of some still living, we answer, that, even 
in that case, for reasons already stated, we have reason to 
believe he would have corrected his former mistake, which 
would still have been a great and a dangerous one. Further- 
more, it would seem that the First Epistle to the Thessaloni- 
ans was misunderstood by the Thessalonians, or rather was in- 
terpreted by them as some modern critics interpret it. They 
thought it supported an error into which they had fallen, 
namely, that the day of the Lord was at hand,—i. e. very 
near. The Apostle writes the Second Epistle to them, (partly, 
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at least, to correct this error,) and in it uses this language : 
“‘ Now we beseech you, brethren, that concerning the coming 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together unto 
him, ye be not soon shaken in mind or be troubled, neither 
by spirit nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the 
day of the Lord is at hand. Let no man deceive you by any 
means ”’ in this matter. Then he goes on to describe certain 
things which must be accomplished ere it come to pass. 
What he there actually describes cannot now be understood by 
us, though it was perfectly intelligible to the Thessalonians, as 
he had talked the matter over with them while among them. 
It would seem, then, that in this Epistle Paul actually cor- 
rects the mistake into which many modern critics have fallen, 
in supposing that he taught in 1 Thesalonians the speedy com- 
ing of Christ. Surely Paul ought to be allowed to interpret 
his own language. We might quote other passages and offer 
other arguments, but these papers have already swelled to an 
unexpected and undesirable length. However unsatisfactory 
our argument may be to others, our investigation has fully 
convinced us that between Christ and St. Paul there is no 
difference in teaching on the subject of which we have treat- 
ed,— that both alike teach a present and progressive king- 
dom of God, in which Christ is ever coming to a judgment, 
which, however, is not exhaustive now, but will find its final 
consummation and exhaustive fulfilment at the last great as- 
size, —the end of man’s ai#y on this earth, — when each 
shall know as he is known, the kingdom of Christ be fully 
come, and God be all in all. On a question of such impor- 
tance, we cannot regard either Christ or the Apostles as in 
error. Death, the resurrection, the judgment, the eternal 
world, are the great facts of our being, and if on these 
Christ or the Apostles were so egregiously mistaken, our 
sacred books become to us of little more value than Scipio’s 
Dream or Plato’s Phedrus. It is because we thus feel that 
we have thus spoken. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


HEART-MYSTERIES. 


QueEEN Marry is said to have died of grief for the loss of Calais, and 
to have exclaimed, “ After I am dead, you will find the word Calais 
written on my heart.” In the diary of the Rev. John Ward, kept 
between the year 1662 and 1681, is found this curious entry: “ Dr. 
Conyers dissected a person not long ago that died for love in London ; 
and they found (at least as they fancied) the impression of a face upon 
his heart.” A fact, if it be one, which Mr. Denton might use in his 
next edition of his Researches in Psychometry. 

De Quincey has a very curious criticism elucidating Acts i. 18. 
He has a more favorable opinion of the character of Judas Iscariot 
than the one popularly held. Judas was sordid, but not hard-hearted, 
and had no thought of bringing harm to his Master. He thought 
Christ could protect himself by his mysterious power, and so that the 
thirty pieces of silver would be a clear gain to the common treasury. 
When it turned out very differently, Judas actually died of grief. 
The phrase rendered “his bowels gushed out,” in the Greek is idio- 
matic, and ought to be rendered “Ais heart broke.” Certainly the 
phrase, é£exv6n ra omAdyxva, admits, if it does not absolutely require, 
this rendering, and, as Judas has been hated for eighteen hundred 
years, it will do no harm if his critic stirs a throb of pity for him, 
while he explains a difficult passage at the same time. S. 


BEAUTY IN DEATH. 


Byron has an exquisite passage on the beauty which lingers on 
the faces of the dead, and in which the aspect of his beloved Greece 
is compared to a beautiful corpse. He appends a note to the effect 
that “this peculiar beauty remains but a few hours after death.” 
Leslie, the artist, disputes this, affirming that he had often been 
called to make drawings of the dead, and that the expression gen- 
erally improves the second day, and on the third day is often finer 
still, — confirming thus the idea which some hold, that the sundering 
of soul and body is not immediate, and warning friends against pre- 
mature burials. Sometimes on the third day the features take on an 
unwonted spiritual beauty, as if the soul, ere it quit its tenement, 
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received an angelic influx to prepare it for the dawning glory. See 
Mr. Welby’s chapter on the Beauty of Death, in his recent work. 
The following is the passage of Byron. It is from the Giaour. 
“ He that hath bent him o’er the dead, 

Ere the first day of death is fled, — 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress, — 

Before decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 

And marked the mild angelic air, 

The rapture of repose that’s there, — 

The fixed yet tender traits that streak 

The languor of the placid cheek, 

And but for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not now, 

And but for that chill, changeless brow, 

Whose touch thrills with mortality, 

And curdles to the gazer’s heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads yet dwells upon, — 

Yes, but for these, and these alone, 

Some moments — ay, one treacherous hour — 

He still might doubt the tyrant’s power, 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed 

The first, last look by death revealed.” 


MY CLASS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Ir was composed of boys from ten to twelve years of age, — not 
the most propitious age for receiving religious impressions. I con- 
trived, however, one way and another, to gain their attention and 
draw them out, and not the least interesting feature of our exercise 
was watching on my part the latent germs of character which began 
to develop themselves. One of the boys had considerable sensibility, 
and tended to the ideal. Frank’s eye would sparkle, and sometimes 
grow moist, as we dwelt upon the grand and beautiful in character, 
as shown in the Bible histories. This, however, was all lost upon 
Ned, an unmitigated Yankee urchin, without any vein of Orientalism 
in him. 

We were on the Feast of the Tabernacles. I dwelt upon the 
peaceful pomp of the ceremonial, and tried to make it dramatic and 
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picturesque. I had brought in a copy of Henry Ware’s sacred 
drama on the same subject, and at the close of the exercise read 
some extracts from it. Those familiar with this production of Mr. 
Ware will recall the grand and musical flow of some of the stanzas, 
and the graphic power with which the Scripture scenes are repro- 
duced. I enjoyed it myself, and read it with unction. After the 
reading, there was a pause. I wanted the boys to give their impres- 
sions, as they all had listened with their whole attention. Ned broke 
the pause first, with the question, “ How much did that cost?” The 
fellow thought he must say something to show his appreciation; but 
unfortunately it dissipated our sense of the sublime, for it put Frank 
into convulsions of laughter, with which I had internally a very lively 
sympathy. 

Frank and Ned have turned up everywhere since, in all my expe- 
rience both as a preacher and a hearer. The very poorest sermons 
are the best ones for somebody, and the best ones are the poorest for 
somebody else. I have come away touched and melted from preach- 
ing which fell upon those about me as upon stones. I have seen 
people held rapt and delighted by preaching which to me was the 
emptiest clap-trap. I have preached sermons to a congregation which 
put me en rapport with them, and we would seem lost together in the 
glory of the theme. I have preached the same to another congrega- 
tion, when the words fell empty, stale, and unprofitable. My expe- 
rience with the Sunday-school class over and over again. Finally, I 
have deduced this canon of criticism in regard to sermons, — Pro- 
vided the sermon comes from a sincere heart, whether it finds you or 
not, assume that it is finding somebody, and doing them good. Do 
not think that you are the only hearer to be preached to, and, provided 
Ned is getting his share of the Word, be satisfied with that, and 
rejoice in it, and let Frank wait till his turn comes. s. 


WESLEY’S LAST WORDS. 


THEY were written to Wilberforce, about six days before Wesley 
breathed his last, and the Transcript thinks that, if the old saint were 
on earth, he would now send them to Abraham Lincoln, to cheer 
him on. 


“ My dear sir, unless the Divine power has raised you up to be as Atha- 
nasius contra mundum, I see not how you can go through your glorious 
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enterprise, in opposing that execrable villany, which is the scandal of 
religion, of England, and of human nature. Unless God has raised you up 
for this very thing, you will be worn out by the opposition of men and 
devils; but if God be for you, who can be against you? Are all of them 
stronger than God? O be not weary of well-doing. Go on, in the name 
of God, and in the power of his might, till even American slavery, the 
vilest that ever saw the sun, shall vanish away before it. That He who has 
guided you from your youth up may continue to strengthen you in this 
and all things, is the prayer of, dear sir, your affectionate servant, 
“ JoHn WESLEY.” 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 1838 - 39. 
By Frances Anne Kempe. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1863. — We are willing to confess that we took up this book with not 
a little distrust, not of course of the writer’s integrity or ability, but of 
her judgment. A sort of person, we said, who will find what she 
seeks, and that whether it is there or not; a person more likely, 
spite of her English birth and training, to give us the subjective, 
herself, her own opinions, feelings, prepossessions, than the objective, 
the actual and external facts. The strong conviction of the wrong 
and mischief of slavery, from which happily this journalist could not 
free herself, ought not to be regarded as disqualifying her from mak- 
ing a faithful report. That surely is a very false and wicked state 
of society which will not bear the scrutiny of a sincere lover of free- 
dom. The burden of proof may well rest upon those who undertake 
to deny a man’s right to himself, and some of these deniers are very 
fond of saying that slavery is opposed only or chiefly by those who 
have never known it except through books, and that a residence 
amongst slaveholders will generally convert to the new political 
evangel of Davis and Stephens the most obstinate humanitarians. 
It is but fair, then, to remind such boasters that here is one who 
was not converted, one who still sees neither strength nor beauty in 
the new “corner-stone,” and a reading of the “Journal” will satisfy 
every unprejudiced person that the slaveholder’s wife tells only the 
simple truth about the wretched world in which she found herself 
when she followed-her husband to those Southern plantations. What 
she gives us in these pages is evidently wrung from her. What she 
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describes came out day by day, and was recorded at once, not after 
the event, and to serve a purpose. One may hope certainly that the 
plantations which she writes about were beneath the average, and 
had suffered from the nonresidence of the owners; but, making 
every allowance of this kind, Mrs. Kemble’s book is valuable and 
timely. May it do something to hasten the death of that which has 
brought so much woe into our land, and has cost us so many precious 
lives. The careful reader will observe that many of the miseries 
that Mrs. Kemble details are found in our community, and under the 
freest institutions; they are the miseries of labor, poorly paid labor. 
Here, too, as well as on plantations at the South, there are rags and 
there is wretchedness, — filthy, confined rooms, a necessity to take up 
burdens beyond the strength to bear them, a necessity pressing, as in 
the story before us, especially upon the female portion of the laboring 
world. We don’t own the labor, and so we don’t feel as if we had 
much to do with it. We don’t furnish the rags, though we do supply 
the rooms that the poor wretches burrow in. We say that we can 
make more money by hiring than by owning labor, and that our 
rebellious neighbors would do better to hire than to own, and that it 
is not very profitable for them to pay even as much as they do in 
board and lodging and garments. Now, would n’t it be well for us 
also to be thinking how we can contrive to elevate the labor that we 
do not own, and yet, as Christians, are accountable for? Perhaps it 
is fortunate that the Southerners, by assuming to own their fellow- 
creatures, have made themselves responsible in the eyes of the world 
for the wretchedness which still so largely characterizes the estate of 
toil. Add to this the fearful incidents of slavery, the moral degrada- 
tion, the sensuality, the despair for this life, which encompass the 
bondman and bondwoman, and we cannot understand how any fol- 
lower of Christ can argue that God has no better things in store on 
this earth for millions of his creatures. Is it necessary that an insti- 
tution which tolerates such enormities as the following should be 
conserved, and not only conserved, but made a “ corner-stone ” ? 

“ At the same time, Judy and Sylla, of whose children Mr. K. [a 
former overseer, and a most beastly one] was the father, were re- 
covering from their confinements. It was not a month since any of 
them had been delivered, when Mrs. K. came to the hospital, had 
them severely flogged, a process which she personally superintended, 
and then sent them to Five Pound, — the swamp Botany Bay of the 
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plantation, — with further orders to the drivers to flog them every 
day for a week.” 

We hope that this stroke of Mrs. Kemble’s hand may be amongst 
the last which shall fall upon a monster that will be numbered sooner 
or later with extinct saurians. E. 


The Holy Word its own Defence ; addressed to Bishop Colenso. 
By Rev. A. Sitver. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— This 
second volume of Mr. Silver is written in the same style as his 
“ Symbolic Character of the Scriptures,” recently reviewed in these 
pages. In the present volume, he devotes special attention to the 
“ Correspondence of Numbers,” and thereby endeavors to meet the 
objections of Bishop Colenso drawn from the figures of the Penta- 
teuch. His chapters also unfold, in very clear and simple language, 
the fundamental metaphysics of the New Church respecting God and 
man, the origin of evil, creation, the spiritual and natural sense of 
the Scriptures, with various applications of the New Church law of 
interpretation. It isa re-statement of the‘views familiar to all New 
Church believers, popularly stated, and in the devout spirit which 
characterizes all the writings of Mr. Silver. s. 

























Hospital Transports ; a Memoir of the Embarkation of the Sick 
and Wounded from the Peninsula of Virginia, in the Summer of 
1862. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. — A small volume of 167 pages, 
prepared under the auspices of the Sanitary Commission. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Esq., and Rev. Mr. Knapp, with several ladies, co- 
workers with them, contribute principally the matter of its pages. As 
an inside view of the terrible realities of our civil war, it has a most 
painful interest, and as an impressive description of the humane ser- 
vice most efficiently rendered by the Commission, the work is timely 
and useful, and deserves to be universally read. 8. 













Unitarianism in the Present Time: its more important Principles, 
its Tendencies, and its Prospects. By JoHN Orr. Boston: Walker, 
Wise, & Co.— What Unitarianism was, what its transitions have 
been, what it is now, how it differs from Orthodoxy on the one hand, 
and from what is known as Parkerism on the other, is very clearly 
defined by Mr. Orr. Orthodoxy would not accept all his statements 
of its creed, but the points of divergence on the whole are admirably 
put. The immanence of God in man and nature is regarded as one 
of the newer characteristics of Unitarianism, a doctrine held by Uni- 
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tarianism as it is as firmly as Theodore Parker held it, without casting 
away, as he did, the guidance and authority of Christ. The signs of 
the times are indicative that the old creeds are being transformed with 
new ideas, and they all point to a propitious future for Liberal Chris- 
tianity. Such is the scope of Mr. Orr’s book, written in excellent tem- 
per, and with evident and decided tendencies to a more positive the- 
ology than that which is sometimes baptized as Unitarianism. 
S. 

The Soul of Things ; or, Psychometric Researches and Discoveries. 
By Wittiam and Exizasetn M. F. Denton. Boston: Walker, 
Wise, & Co.— These researches are in that border land which lies in 
twilight between the known and the unknown, full of mystery and 
marvel before careful experiment has turned mystery into science. 
The writer of the book believes that all things, inanimate as well as 
animate, are acted upon by all other things about them, so that every 
object bears forever within itself a record of the whole shifting pano- 
rama of life around it. Taking his hint from the facts of character- 
reading by closed letters held in the hands of sensitive subjects, 
Mr. Denton conceived the notion that the ancient geologic world, 
with its wonderful flora and fauna, may be reproduced by geological 
specimens. A piece of lava placed in the hands of the gifted person 
brings the whole scene before his mental vision, of volcanic eruption, 
belching flames, and local ruin. A piece of sandstone from the Con- 
necticut Valley, indented with bird-tracks, brings the monstrous birds 
into view, with their antediluvian surroundings. Mr. Denton details 
curious experiments of his own upon metal plates, made in the dark, 
showing that they would take impressions from objects without con- 
tact, and without the agency of light, — not so much photographs 
therefore as noctigraphs, and showing that one object acts positively 
on another, impressing its own character thereon. The phenomena 
of apparitions are explained by this theory. Sensitive persons, or 
those whose nervous sense is intensified by disease, see ghosts, be- 
cause all who have ever been in a room leave impressions of them- 
selves on all things within it ; their images are there forever, and it 
only requires a sense exalted and made quick to perceive them. The 
book is full of strange, curious, and startling things, though it pro- 
fesses to give facts and experiments, and to adopt strictly the induc- 
tive method. It professes only to have slightly explored this border 
realm of mystery, and to be simply a pioneer where science is 
expected to follow with broader and surer illuminations. 8. 
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Results of Emancipation. By Aucustin Cocurn. Translated 
by Mary L. Boorn. Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. — Mrs. Child’s 
pamphlet, “ The Right Way the Safe Way,” sums up the results of 
English West India emancipation, and demonstrates from undeniable 
authority its complete success. This book of Cochin does the same 
thing in reference to the English, French, Danish, and Swedish 
colonies. It is a magazine of fact and argument on the subject of 
emancipation. It won the prize of the French Academy, and will be 
the text-book of authority on the subject. Let no one be without it 
who would be ready to shut the mouths of the defenders of slavery, 
and of the croakers who fear emancipation. Get the “ Results of Slav- 
ery,” and the “ Results of Emancipation,” and you are completely 
armed against the apologists of the most brutal despotism that has 
cursed the earth. 8. 


Helps to Education in the Homes of our Country. By Rev. War- 
REN Burton. Boston: Crosby and Nichols. — This work has been 
delayed for some time, on account, we are sorry to say, of the illness 
of the author; but now that it is at last published, we hope that it 
may run widely and swiftly. Many of our readers, we presume, 
have enjoyed the opportunity of hearing Mr. Burton speak upon his 
chosen theme, and they know that he rolls the sacred burden from 
his heart with the faith of a prophet, and utters what has been given 
him to say with the fervid zeal of one who has been sent. In fhis 
book he has put on record some of his best words. A copy of it 
ought to be in every home throughout the land. A tithe of the effort 
which is wasted in vain efforts to convert adults, would save a vast 
multitude of children, who are now hastening to destruction, and out- 
stripping their parents in foolish displays and wretched dissipations. 
We wish to call attention particularly to what the writer says upon 
the great affection which we may feel for God, the possibility, which 
so many hardly admit (if they do not positively deny it), of loving 
God with the whole mind and heart, the great fact that piety is at 
once our need and our privilege. To many exemplary persons the 
considerations offered upon this topic will be quite new, and, we hope, 
convincing; and we wish that our limits would justify us in trans- 
ferring to our pages the eminently practical hints and suggestions of 
the writer upon this great and vital subject. They will be found 
very encouraging to parents who cannot content themselves with 
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merely accustoming their children to “say prayers” in the time of 
childhood. Buy the book, reader, and make faithful use of it, and 
the houses of the land shall have fewer skeletons in them than they 
now have. E. 


The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, with Remarks 
on Theories of the Origin of the Species by Variation. By Sir 
Cuartes Lyewt, F. R.S. Illustrated by Wood-cuts. Second 
American, from the latest London Edition. Philadelphia: George 
W. Childs. 1863. — “It is the order of the phenomena, and not their 
cause, which we are able to refer to the usual course of nature.” In 
these few words Lyell suggests a sufficient answer to all who look 
with suspicion upon the inquiries of the naturalist, and live in per- 
petual fear of his revelations. “ Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” “ By faith we understand that 
the worlds were made by the Word of God.” Faith pronounces the 
names Creator, Providence, Father, the Highest who is a Spirit wit- 
nesses unto our spirits, in the holy of holies within we stand before 
God, and we bow our heads reverently, or we rejoice in the sweet 
and holy light of the Divine face, then we know that we and our 
world live because the Eternal lives and loves, and, having found the 
cause, we proceed to the study of the order of nature, confident that, 
however we may be from time to time perplexed and amazed, we 
shall never lose by inquiry what never came by inquiry. And as to 
the supposed conflict between natural science and Scripture, it is to 
be noted that Scriptures are concerned, not with the order, but with 
the cause of nature, and that the conflict which disturbs so many 
believers is not between the Bible and science, but between unwise 
interpreters of the Bible and naturalists who hardly understand the 
limits of their own department of study. We love to explore the 
facts of life; we do not believe that any fact is in conflict with belief 
and aspiration and hope and love: of course, misunderstandings and 
misstatements are mischievous, but the way to remedy the mischief 
is to correct the misapprehension and to reform the statement. 
By and by we shall get at the truth, and we want that, and only 
that, and just as much of that as we can have. The believing man 
will no doubt be a little entertained sometimes by the confidence of 
what is called science, the slender basis upon which many an impos- 
ing structure is reared; but he will not be made anxious, as if the 
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breath of conceit could shake the Temple of the Lord from its founda- 
tions. Whatever is thoroughly ascertained will in the end magnify 
God and the Word. 

We do not feel ourselves competent to pronounce upon the value 
of these chapters in Paleontology. They seem to us to be rather 
interesting than conclusive, and undoubtedly are for this very reason 


far more instructive than they would have been had the author dog- 
matized. The story of the former days, as it is faintly whispered by 
the paleontologist, exercises a strange fascination upon us here in 
these days of the arts and industries. The hollowed log, with the 
stone hatchet lying in it, has a strange look by the side of the iron- 
clad gunboat. The centuries have brought something with them. 
The beginning may have been more or less distant from the end, the 
interval at all events has been full of works and mysteries. Grad- 
ually the life has been manifested, as the continents are uplifted from 
age to age. We get a sense of repose in these unquiet times by 
turning aside for a few moments to these quiet studies, — and a little 
rest is good, for the wise as well as the foolish virgins slumbered 
and slept. - E 


Our Life-School as Theologians: a Discourse before the Alumni 
of the Theological School, Harvard University, July 14, 1863. By 
SamvEL OsGoop, Minister of the Church of the Messiah, New York. 
Boston: Walker, Wise, & Co. 1863.— An elaborate and scholarly 
discourse, certainly. We are always ready to pay cordial homage to 
the ability and faithfulness, the ready and eloquent speech, the ear- 
nest, devout, and catholic spirit of its learned author. These qualities 
cannot but be seen prominently in the present address. And yet we 
cannot place it among the chief felicities of Dr. Osgood’s thought and 
pen. We cannot, though many may. Its purpose is lofty, its range 
wide, its heart generous. And yet we cannot help finding ourselves 
occasionally a little aloof, if not dissentient. Its metaphysical subtil- 
ties are sometimes too much for us ; and we cannot keep step to its 
stately scholasticism. We are not sure we always understand him ; 
and are still less sure, sometimes, that we agree with him if we under- 
stand. We do not see clearly what he would have in his aspiration 
and search after a higher and holier order of theology and worship. 
We do not know where to put the “altar” and the “ mercy-seat,” of 
which he makes such frequent mention. We do not even know what 
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they are to be made of. We cannot see in the baptismal formula the 
mystic virtue that he loves to ascribe to it. The phrases and forms 
even of the primitive ages are less sacred to us than to him. The 
writings of the Fathers, never much to our liking, have won no new 
reverence from our “ life-school.” 

Our friend will be comforted at the exceptions thus frankly taken, 
when we make a clean breast of it, and go on to say, the taste that 
he has given us of Rothe and Gioberti has left in us no desire of 
deepening the draught. We do not consider the New-Platonic streams, 
or any others like them, either pleasant to bathe in or good to drink. 
And finally, and most perversely of all, we care very little for the 
divine Plato himself, for the difference between his “methexis and 
mimesis,” or for any “ Platonic distinction ” whatever. 

The daily bread of sacred truth — panis consubstantialis — does 
not need for us any “ aerating process.” It must be left to others to 


breathe well among gases, or to navigate comfortably the clouds. 
F. 


Austin Elliot. By Henry Kinestey, Author of Ravenshoe. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. — Just such a book as one wants in a hot 
summer’s day, or after the fatigue of hard work, or after writing a 
sermon, or after reading a treatise on systematic theology. The style 
is free and easy, the story deepens in interest as you go along, the 
painting of character is very distinct, and in very bright colors, the 
enthusiasm of the author never flags, and communicates itself to his 
reader, and so, in the way of refreshment and recreation, the book 
answers excellently the end for which novels are to be written and 


read. s. 


PAMPHLET. 


Report of the Sanitary Commission for the year ending June 1st, 
1863. 


*,* Several articles and notices, omitted in this number for want 
of room, will appear in our next. 





NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 
The Editors of this Magazine will be pleased to notice all books sent 
them, as soon as issued from the press. Direct to the care of the Pro- 
prietor, 134 Washington Street. 





